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What’s the purpose of those premium dollars? 


Have you seen the 
FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST? 





O MANY A FATHER, life insurance premiums seem merely a 
§ ptensl expense related in some vague way to his family’s 
future. His wife and children ought to have some protection—he 
knows that. But he has no clear picture of what actual needs the 
insurance will meet, or how. 

But there are thousands of other fathers who know what each 
premium dollar is accomplishing. And you can too, when you’ve 
seen the remarkable new ‘“Family-needs Forecast.” 

This Forecast makes available to all fathers The Union Central 
Life’s 71 years of experience with fatherless families. It shows 
you, at a glance, the seven inescapable needs that may some day 
face your family. And it shows, almost to a dollar, what the life 
insurance you’re now paying for could do about those needs. 


Now you can foresee all seven needs; can 
plan to meet them most economically 





If you had this Forecast you could plainly see how to distribute 
the proceeds of your present insurance so that every dollar would 
go farthest. do the most good for your family. You could plainly 
see whether there are any dangerous gaps remaining in your pro- 
gram, and understand how they might be filled most effectively, 
with least expense. There is not the slightest cost or obligation 
involved in your use of the Family-needs Forecast. There is near 
you a Union Central Life representative, capable and understand- 
ing, who will be glad to show you how to use it . . . how you your- 
self can check your life insurance against the actual needs it might 
suddenly have to meet. Just fill in and mail the coupon below— 





now. 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
C. B. Knight Agency, Inc., H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Manager, 
Walter E. Barton, President, 1400 S. Penn Square, 
225 Broadway, Philadelphia, Penna. 


New York, N.Y. 
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The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Jnsurance Company 


A $300,000,600 INSTITUTION... FOUNDED‘“‘IN 1867 


Copyright 1938 by The Union Central Life Insurance Co, 


Objection 


ROWLERS in a Near Eastern ruin 

find a prehistoric instrument rough- 
ly resembling the corkscrew. The diplo- 
mat may have his foreign policy by de- 
scribing same and paying for this ad. 

An appalled commentator feels that 
something must be agreed upon to civil- 
ize air warfare—possibly a rule that the 
flier can’t bomb any more orphans than 
he can eat. 

And yet the new Caesars are types that 
make for brighter history. They may be 
thoroughly mistaken, but always at the 
top of the lungs. 

It is an hour of trial for our sore beset 
utilities, though if worst comes to worst 
they may bend their gas pipe up into 
furniture and open a bar moderne. 

A French astrologer fixes a date for 
the world’s end at some time next fall. 
Others think if Europe comes through 
another 90 days of Hitler it will live 
forever. 

“To die for the sake of the Emperor,” 
says a pamphlet handed each Japanese 
soldier, ‘is to live forever.” Probably a 
quotation from the fine print in the ac- 
cident insurance. 

None of the world’s statesmen, says a 
technician, has a truly A-1 microphone 


Sustained 


delivery. For radio, of course, the ideal 
voice has no substance, no sex and no 
owner, and a message of importance to 
every housewife. 

The ban on fan and bubble dancing 
alters the whole conception of New 
York's coming fair. The thing is to be 
little more than a larger Chautauqua. 

“Don’t look now,”’ murmured a little 
democracy to another in uneasy Europe, 
“but I think somebody is getting away 
with your liberties.” 

In Wisconsin a dairyman is fined for 
selling over-rich milk. So much for our 
quaint plan to use up any milk surplus 
by putting it into the milk. 

Who remembers when a new wrinkle 
in economics got no farther than a 
harmless $2 book that sold thirty copies 
to friends? 

They say home television sets will sell 
at cheap car prices and on easy terms. 
A missed installment, however, would 
mean a collector right in your dining 
room over 920 kilocycles. 

It looks bad for thieves who stole half 
a mile of steel rails at Haverstraw, New 
York. Justice is never patient with those 
stealing a railroad a little at a time. 

—Harry V. WADE. 


THE TIGER TALKS 


He is a God-forsaken thing— 

This Man, 

The sorriest animal since Time 
Began. 

He has no sleek soft fur to keep 
Him warm 

But wears a scratchy overcoat 
For storm, 

And no protective coloring— 
Pink skin 

A target for his creditors 
And kin. 

He finds no solace in the brush 
Or cave 

But only in the shaving brush 
And shave 

With tender feet in shoes he can 
Not run 

He cannot slink and stalk. He has 
No fun. 

The poor fool has to get about 
On wheels. 

He cannot struggle with his prey 
For meals 

But pits his wits ’gainst cellophane 
and can. 

Oh what a blundering beggar is 
This Man! 

—ALLISON Ross. 
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CI SAIL EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 





SOUTH AMERICA 


SANTA ROSA 


16 DAYS trom $285. 


INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA PAULA 


* Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide case- 
ment windows, open directly onto promenade decks. 
Ceilings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 


* Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools 

* All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
* Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons * Pre-release talkies 
* Eight ports, permitting visits to 15 cities 


SANTA ELENA 


* Shore trips, at slight extra cost, including 2-day, 160 
mile auto trip thru interior of Venezuela, and full day 
at Panama Canal with opportunity to see Gatun 
Locks in operation. 


* No passports required. 





Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 








PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 
and ‘Round South America Cruise-Tours. 
Weekly sailings from New York 


GRACE LIN E= 


628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) or 10 Hanover Square, New York 
Boston Washington, D. C. Chicago San Francisco 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Seattle Los Angeles 
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Objection 


ROWLERS in a Near Eastern ruin 

find a prehistoric instrument rough- 
ly resembling the corkscrew. The diplo- 
mat may have his foreign policy by de- 
scribing same and paying for this ad. 

An appalled commentator feels that 
something must be agreed upon to civil- 
ize air warfare—possibly a rule that the 
flier can’t bomb any more orphans than 
he can eat. 

And yet the new Caesars are types that 
make for brighter history. They may be 
thoroughly mistaken, but always at the 
top of the lungs. 

It is an hour of trial for our sore beset 
utilities, though if worst comes to worst 
they may bend their gas pipe up into 
furniture and open a bar moderne. 

A French astrologer fixes a date for 
the world’s end at some time next fall. 
Others think if Europe comes through 
another 90 days of Hitler it will live 
forever. 

“To die for the sake of the Emperor,” 
says a pamphlet handed each Japanese 
soldier, ‘‘is to live forever.”” Probably a 
quotation from the fine print in the ac- 
cident insurance. 

None of the world’s statesmen, says a 
technician, has a truly A-1 microphone 


Sustained 


delivery. For radio, of course, the ideal 
voice has no substance, no sex and no 
owner, and a message of importance to 
every housewife. 

The ban on fan and bubble dancing 
alters the whole conception of New 
York’s coming fair. The thing is to be 
little more than a larger Chautauqua. 

“Don’t look now,” murmured a little 
democracy to another in uneasy Europe, 
“but I think somebody is getting away 
with your liberties.” 

In Wisconsin a dairyman is fined for 
selling over-rich milk. So much for our 
quaint plan to use up any milk surplus 
by putting it into the milk. 

Who remembers when a new wrinkle 
in economics got no farther than a 
harmless $2 book that sold thirty copies 
to friends? 

They say home television sets will sell 
at cheap car prices and on easy terms. 
A missed installment, however, would 
mean a collector right in your dining 
room over 920 kilocycles. 

It looks bad for thieves who stole half 
a mile of steel rails at Haverstraw, New 
York. Justice is never patient with those 
stealing a railroad a little at a time. 

—Harry V. WADE. 


THE TIGER TALKS 
He is a God-forsaken thing— 
This Man, 

The sorriest animal since Time 

Began. 

He has no sleek soft fur to keep 

Him warm 
But wears a scratchy overcoat 

For storm, 

And no protective coloring— 

Pink skin 
A target for his creditors 

And kin. 

He finds no solace in the brush 

Or cave 
But only in the shaving brush 

And shave 
With tender feet in shoes he can 

Not run 
He cannot slink and stalk. He has 

No fun. 

The poor fool has to get about 

On wheels. 

He cannot struggle with his prey 
For meals 

But pits his wits ’gainst cellophane 
and can. 

Oh what a blundering beggar is 

This Man! 

—ALLISON Ross. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


SANTA ROSA 


16 DAYS trom $285. 


INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA PAULA 


* Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide case- 
ment windows, open directly onto promenade decks. 
Ceilings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 


* Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools 

* All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
* Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons * Pre-release talkies 
* Eight ports, permitting visits to 15 cities 


SANTA ELENA 


* Shore trips, at slight extra cost, including 2-day, 160 
mile auto trip thru interior of Venezuela, and full day 
at Panama Canal with opportunity to see Gatun 
Locks in operation. 


* No passports required. 





























Also 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 
and ‘Round South America Cruise-Tours. 
Weekly sailings from New York 
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THEATRE 


A Doll's House, 4y Ibsen. Ruth Gordon 
and Sam Jaffe beating thé cash customers 
over the head with this familiar old classic, 
and laying them in the aisles with the assist- 
ance of Kent Smith. 


All The Living, 4) Hardy Albright. Case 
histories on parade in a story about the in- 
sane, which is neither as depressing nor as 
unpleasant as it sounds. Another of the plays 
that brings two Hollywooden thespians, Lief 
Erikson and Elizabeth Young, to our shores. 


Bachelor Born, 4y Ian Hay. Three girls 
get tangled up in an English public school. 
If you like kippers for breakfast and York- 
shire pudding for dinner you'll like this for 
entertainment. 


Brother Rat, by John Monks Jr. and F. 
Finklehoffe. All sorts of things going on in 
a military school, including trouble and 
laughs. 


Golden Boy, by Clifford Odets. A prize 
fighter learns that you can’t play a violin 
while wearing boxing gloves. 


Hooray For What! by Howard Lindsey, 
Russell Crouse, E. Y. Harburg and Harold 
Arlen. A perfectly wonderful musical with 
Ed Wynn proving he’s still the perfect fool. 


I'd Rather Be Right, by George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart. George M. Cohan in a 
musical travesty on The New Deal. 


Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. 
As good as the book from which it has been 
adapted, and when you've said that you 
can't say more. 


On Borrowed Time, 4y Paul Osborn. 
Dudley Digges and young Peter Holden lick 
Death to a frazzle in the best show in town. 


Once Is Enough, by Frederick Lonsdale. 
Ina Claire is swell, as always, but once is 
enough. 


Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. Frank 
Craven tells all on a propless stage. A folksy 
tale of a New Hampshire hamlet, that does 
a pretty nice thing by bringing theatregoers 
Martha Scott and young John Craven. 


Pins and Needles, 4) Harold J. Rome. 
This will teach you to forget your knitting. 
It was produced by the garment workers and 
has been wowing the boys and girls since 
opening night. 


Room Service, by John Murray and Allen 
Boretz. If you haven't seen this yet don't 
blame us. We've been begging you to go for 
months. 


Schoolhouse on the Lot, 4y Joseph A. 
Fields and Jerome Chodorov. Hollywood 
brats cut up in a second-rate yarn. Rude 


box-office personnel and ushers help not at 
all. 


Shadow and Substance, by Paul Vincent 
Carroll. A lovely poetic drama, with Julie 
Hayden and Sir Cedric Hardwicke tugging 
at your heartstrings. 


Susan and God, by Rachel Crothers. The 
season's first hit, and still going strong. You 
will have plenty of time to see Gertrude 
Lawrence in this play about the Oxford 
Movement. 


The Sea Gull, by Stark Young, out of 
Chekov. If this had to be done we're thank- 
ful that Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, and 


4 


COURT CALENDAR 


The Theatre Guild did it, with Robert 
— Jones and a stuffed sea gull helping 
ably. 


Tobacco Road, by Jack Kirkland. Jeeter 
Lester-is still puttering around away down 
thar’ in the cotton and cuss country. 


You Can't Take It With You, sy George 


S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. Last year's 
Pulitzer Winner. 


MOVIES 


The Adventures of Marco Polo 
In Hollywood did Goldwyn Khan 
A million kopeck show decree 
Where Gary Cooper's face did steal 
Through scenic bromides reel on reel 
Of pseudo-history. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Ver 
slow, very solemn. But David O. Selznick 
and his Technicolor cameras try their darn- 
edest. 


Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Bluebeard is 
Gary Cooper; the eighth wife is Claudette 
Colbert. The general effect: a Frenchy tale 
dressed up by the expenditure of a million 
dollars. 


Bringing up Baby. The new comedy team 
of Hepburn (Katharine) and Grant (Cary) 
setting them in the aisles. 


Divorce of Lady X. A mistaken-identity 
farce, a distinct relief after the recent Holly- 
wood epidemic of whimsical lunacy. Merle 
Oberon appears in no less than fifteen cos- 
tumes. 


Fools for Scandal. Not evcn the publicity 
men had a good word to say for this soupy 
imitation of all the imitations of My Man 
Godfrey. The strain runs thin. 


Gaiety Girls. Bright, frivolous, tively, 
English. 


Girl of the Golden West. The customary 
berserk opulence from MGM; the customary 
tremulous high notes from Jeannette Mac- 
Donald; the customary dead-pan romance 
from Nelson Eddy. 


Generals Without Buttons. A fine French 
film about a war between the children of 
French villages. 


Jezebel. Bette Davis in a Technicolor pre- 
view of “Gone with the Wind.” 






























Lenin In October. Excellently performed, 
as are most Soviet movies. And for the 
first time, more Lenin than revolution. 


Life Dances On. Episodic, but some of 
the episodes are superb. Every actor in 
France is in it. 


Mad About Music. Some pains seem to 
have been taken to supply Deanna Durbin 
this time with a very pleasant film. 


Merrily We Live. One of those screw- 
loose families, this one with a loose screw 
or two too many. 


Of Human Hearts. Splendid, splendid; 
and it would have been even more splendid 
if they had left out Abraham Lincoln. 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. This is 
what is called a vehicle. Shirley Temple 
has no surprises left after all these years. 


A Slight Case of Murder. A laconic 
farce about gangsters—well gagged-up and 


funny. 
BOOKS 


Children of the Rising Sun, 4) Willard 
Price. A seemingly impartial book about 
Japan and its people, which makes you 
want to go out and shoot the Chinese “‘ban- 
dits’” for blocking Japanese progress. 


Fashion Is Spinach, 4y Elizabeth Hawes. 
A dress designer tries to pin back the ears 
of the bogeyman Fashion with wooden 
clothespins. We hope Miss Hawes is a bet- 
ter designer than she is a writer. 


Hell on Ice, by Commander Edward Ells- 
berg. A thrilling reconstruction of the haz- 
ards and hardships suffered by the officezs 
and men of the Jeanette, lost in an unsuc- 
cessful American expedition to the North 
Pole in 1879. 


Learn To Lose Your Mind, 4y Dr. Chas. 
B. Psycho, introduced by Robert Tyson. Dr. 


Psycho, the misogynous humanitarian and 
literary goon, discusses love-hate, the six 
passions and Dale Carnegie, whom he 


chases up a tree and psychoanalyzes. By 
the end of his coocoo acrobatics, he’s willing 
to break a leg to be funny. 


Looking Behind the Censorships, 4 
Eugene J]. Young. What ‘Gene discovers 
behind the censorships everybody discovered 


* in front of them. Maybe he doesn’t look in 


the right places? 


No, Mr. Brown, by Gertrude Knevels. She 
is called April Day, He—Bill Brown. After 
300 pages they get each other. What class! 
What style! What plot! What writing! What 
originality! 


On My Own, 4) Mary Knight. An At- 
lanta belle turned U.P. reporter ahs and ohs 
a little too much for comfort. After all, 
must every Chinaman say no tickee no 
washee even in Hong Kong? 


The Greatest Show on Earth, 4y S. A. 
Spenser. Economics with pictures just like 
yesterday's cake with whipped cream. Even 
a baby could understand it—at least the pic- 
tures. It ought to be a textbook for colleges. 


The Man Who Insulted Somersville, 


by Jennings Rice. Novel about small town 
hypocrisy that turns out as ironic as hair 
on a monkey. All because the characters 
stand still as Joshua’s sun. It may be Main 
Street, but is it art? 

(Page 47, please) 
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The Judge Almanac 
May 


John hela jr 


Originated by Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 


lst—Liniment sales jumped to new high 
after May Day parades, in which all parties 
demand freedom to suppress others’ liber- 
ties, 1938. Hubert Lusk, of Rhinebeck, 
N.Y., decides he wili wear last year’s straw 
this year, sag or no sag. Receives threaten- 
ing letter from Knox-Stetson, Inc., 1938. 





2nd— Stonewall Jackson shot, 1863. First elevated train in 
New York; Mrs. Amos L. Blunt, 219 East 14th Street, first 
woman to adjust complexion in mirror of chewing gum machine, 1878. 


3rd—First medical school established in America, 1765. Mrs. M. 
L. Image, Chiswick, England, strangled at breakfast table by white 
mouse, thus accounting for woman’s fear of rodents, 1782. Mayor 
nrg of New York issues annual attack on German Govern- 
ment 


4th—Haymarket riot, Chicago, 1886. Ordinary vegetable observed 


in window of delicatessen store, 1920 


Sth—Death of Napoleon at St. Helena, 1821. Regular report that 
tomb of Marshall Ney has been found in Charlottesville, V Balti- 
more, Md., and Hoboken, N.Y., issued, debated, and aeeoul, 1938. 


oh—) First flight of heavier-than-air flying machine 
(Langley’s), 1896. Herbert L. Moist, inventor of silencer 
for street car and elevator whistlers, born, 1900. 


7th—Columbia River discovered by Captain Gray, 1792; Lusitania 
torpedoed by some Siegfried in a U-Boat, 1915. Former U-Boat 
commander now a German clergyman endorsed in American pulpits, 
1938. 


8th—Battle of Palo Alto, 1846. Battle of Spottsylvania Court 
House, 1864. Hostess in Dodge City, Iowa, remains perfectly calm 
when guest tips back on Chippendale chair, 1919. Lid of roll top 
desk slides down without sticking, 1948 


9th—John Brown (of Ossawatomie) born, 1800. Sixteen theatre 
critics, failing to think of something new to say about ‘‘Tobacco 
oad,” commit suicide by eating their own reviews, 1988. 


10th—Ticonderoga captured, 1775. Record for number of side 
dishes in country hotel broken by McKinley House, St. Clair, Ohio, 
‘by introduction of individual containers for piccalilli, gherkens, and 
chow chow, 1899. 


1lth—Peter Stuyvesant arrives in Nieuw Amsterdam, 1647, 
closely followed by the Duke of York. Thirty-four Park Avenue 
babies receive middle name of Stuyvesant in single day, 1938. “‘News 
Behind the News Magazines’”’ magazine issued, 4,597 newsdealers 
go beserk, 1942. Lord Chatham died, 1778. 


12th—First marriage in Plymouth Colony; possible children 
peqeced, for membership in Boston Sewing Circle, 1621. Marshall 
Lapelle, of North Bedlam, Me., found to be using Christmas gift 
pipe rack, 1903. 


13th—Jamestown, first English settlement in America, founded 
607. Several members of colony complete “‘My American Impres- 


jl ” 1608. U. S. declares war on Mexico, 1846. Woman re- - 


moves hat in motion picture theatre after being asked only twice, 1937. 


eee Mothers’ Day. 
Convention to draft 
Constitution meets, Anti-Sa- 
loon League representative ar- 
riving five minutes too late, 
1787. Citizen of Flamboyant, 
N.J., discovered reading Mon- 
day morning newspaper ac- 
counts of yesterday’s sermons, 
1913. Subway company first 
installs self-jerking brakes in 

all trains, 1915. 














15th—Cape Cod discovered; Cod Liver Oil business incorporated 
for P5100. 000,000, 1602. Talk of regular transoceanic airplane serv- 
ice still worth a yawn, 1945. New York Spring drizzle commences, 
1938. 


(Reprinted and revised by the Editors of THE JUDGE) 


16th—Amelia O. Balderberry, West Lozenge, Ark., first woman 
convicted of first degree umbrellicide, having instantly killed Pliny L. 
Cuspley during a light dew; Judge Andrew J. Gasket congratulates 
12-man jury for “this escape from Mediaevalism,”’ 1947. 


17th—Money Order System established by Congress; all post 
offices ordered to put money order windows as far as possible rom 
stamp windows, 1864. Expert accountant estimates that railroads 
annually waste $892,365 by printing ‘“‘Not Good If Detached” on 
round trip tickets, 1919. 


18th—International Peace Conference opens at The Hague; 
permanent Court of Arbitration established and nobody even smiles, 
1899. President Wilson signs the Conscription Act, 1918. Entire 
day passes without new dentrifice being put on the market, 1921. 


19th—Bowling discontinued on Bowling Green, New York City, 
owing to interference by passing horse cars; busy Wall Street brokers 
think up slogan “Had a hard day at the ‘office, dear” as substitute 
excuse for not going with wife to evening sociable at 1st Baptist 
pag aa Self-losing trunk key finally perfected in Akron, 

io, a 


20th—Charles A. Lindbergh hops off from Mineola to Paris, 1927. 
Eighteen shipping magnates swear softly, 1927. Absolutely unopen- 
able cellophane wrapper patented, 1946. Man at New York theatre 
box office asks if there aren’t some better tickets and is told that, 
“Yes, we have two in the third row center for the same price,’’ 1929. 


21st—James Graham, 5th Marquess of Montrose, Scottish patriot, 
hanged at Edinburgh, 1650; historians decide it was for confusing 
too many historians, 1938. Train sandwich-vendor found offering 
different variety than chicken, ham, or cheese, 1926. Piece of dairy 
lunch pie analyzed by chemist and found to contain 17% pie, 1930. 
a Woman waiting for elevator, on ground floor of 
big office building, takes a long chance and does not ring for 

the elevator to stop; elevator starter faints, 1920. 


23rd—Annual Brooklyn murder case begins; Tabloid newspapers 
explain they will not cover it, since it is like all the others, 1996. 
Abraham Ribble, Plattsburg, Minn., turns in car with cigar-lighter 
still functioning, 1937. 


24th—The Savannah, first steamship to cross the Atlantic, sails 
for Liverpool, 1819. Samuel Morse sends first telegraph mes- 
sage from Baltimore to Washington, 1844. Brooklyn Bridge opened 
despite everything that New York can do about it, 1883. 


25th—F, Ralph Waldo Emerson born, 1803. Man who gets 
wrong number on telephone does not insist on knowing which 
wrong number it is, 1912. 


26th—Last Confederate Army surrenders; scenario writers 
begin work on movies in which Northern Lieutenant falls in love 
with proud Southern beauty, 1865. 


27th—Cornelius Vanderbilt, founder of the Vanderbilt fortunes, 
born, 1794. Chambermaid in hotel in Templeton, Pa., shot by guest 
who discovers that top of sheet is three inches from the edge of the 
mattress, 1901. Magazine ad Mother tells daughter in comic stri 
that she can get her man even if she has dishpan hands, sh-hh 
breath, and pimples, 1971. 


28th—Thomas Moore born, 1779. Harvey Sash, of Norwich, 
Conn., believes a ‘‘Wet Paint” sign and passes by unharmed, 1914. 
Patou introduces White Roller Skates for the bride’s ensemble, 
facilitating a quick get-a-way, 1938 


29th— Wisconsin admitted to the Union; war averted with 
Sweden, 1848. Tailor admits he can’t possibly fit customer, 
1939, 


30th—Memorial Day. Hall of Fame opened, 1901. New York 
gee pe when asked directions by strange~, replies politely that 
e will be glad to help, 1935. Spring drizzle continues, 1900-1938 
inclusive. 


3lst—Walt Whitman born, 1819. First 
photograph of man looking into fire- 
place, 1875. Johnstown flood, 1889. 
Seventeenth Amendment, famous for 
being the one before the Eighteenth, 
adopted, 1913. June brides line up at 
tape for starting chords of Lohengrin. 





THE BIGGEST TELEPHONE VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 
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Nowhere in the world do people 
get so much for their telephone 
money as in America. No other 
people get so much service and 


such good service at such low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 















MERICA’S inventors are never idle. 
Recently two of them have been 
perfecting the automobile, as follows: 

A student of theology at Boston Uni- 
versity devised a dash-board attachment 
which flashes a white light when you 
drive 15 miles an hour, a green light 
when you drive 25, and a red light 
when you drive 40. At 60, a music box 
under the seat plays, ‘Nearer, My God, 
To Thee.” The inventor is thinking of 
having it play, “Blow, Gabriel, Blow,” 
at 80. 

David O. Wilson, of Santa Monica, 
Cal., constructed a rubber face with 
electrically operated eyes, to be attached 
to the rear of your car. When you press 
a button on the dash the eyes roll, a 
rubber tongue pops out, and the face 
emits a loud Bronx cheer. 


San 


One of the strangest insects in the 
world is the fur-bearing cricket of New 
Guinea. This little creature, which is 
egg-shaped, sits all day and all night on 
the limb of a tree, staring into space 
with its large, shiny eyes. Sometimes it 
combs its silky fur and sometimes eats a 
piece of bark: otherwise it does nothing. 

The fur-bearing cricket mates but 
rarely, and the natives regard it with 
awe. 

A young man from Atlanta, 
Ga., reports the following ex- 
perience. He took a seat in the 
smoking compartment on a 
Southern train, and after a 
moment, asked the only other 
occupant the time. 

The only other occupant, a 
stern and substantial gentle- 
man, straightened his tie and 
leaned forward. ‘Son,’ he 
said, “I make it a rule never 
to talk to strangers and I am 
not even going to give you the 
time and I will tell you why.” 

He breathed deeply. “‘Sup- 
pose I tell you what time it is? 
Then you are going to say, 
‘Nice weather we are having,’ 
and I am going to say, ‘Yes, 
but it looks as though we were 
in for a spell of rain,’ and you 


are going to agree with me. Then the 
waiter is going to come through the car 
announcing dinner and you and I are 
going in to dine and to have a few 
drinks. After that you will tell me the 
story of your life and I, naturally, will 
spread myself and soon we will arrive 
at my station, which incidentally will 
happen to be yours, too, and my wife 
will meet me at the station in our new 
car and we will drive you to your hotel 
and I will invite you up to our house 
for dinner and you will take me up on 
it and you will meet my beautiful daugh- 
ter and fall in love with her and finally 
you will marry her and I will be damned 
if I am going to have a son-in-law that 
doesn’t own a watch.” 

Our heart goes out to the prisoners in 
solitary confinement in Amarillo, Tex. 
They trained cockroaches to carry ciga- 
rettes from cell to cell. 


We like to see jurymen suffer, and 
therefore the latest word from Buffalo, 
N.Y., cheers us. Twelve duly chosen 
Buffaloes, or whatever they call them- 
selves, were forced to define the value 
of a 1925 Chevrolet to which the owner 


All persons having business before this court 
will draw near and give their attention. 


had made the following additions: 

One 1934 Chrysler airflow motor, 
one 1935 Plymouth differential, one 
1936 Packard driveshaft, one 1934 
Chevrolet frame, one 1929 DeSoto body, 
one 1929 Stutz radiator and hood, one 
set of Auburn airwheels and hydraulic 
brakes, and an Amrad nameplate of in- 
determinate age. 

One of our correspondents is Mr. 
George Norris, of Norman, Okla. He 
travels up & down the southwest stead- 
ily, and he has picked up more than 
20,000 hitch-hikers. (He says.—Ed.) 
This month he reports on the one he 
didn’t pick up. 

He stopped in a cloud of alkali dust, 
beside a lonely little man. “I’m going 
to Ada,” he said. ““Want a ride?” 

The little man in the road focussed 
his pale blue eyes on Mr. Norris. “I’m 
a-goin’ to Ada,” he said, ‘‘an’ I shore 
am tuckered out. But I dunno whether 
the Lord’d Jemme ride er not, lessen I 
axed him.” 

That stopped our Mr. Norris, and he 
studied the little man more carefully. 
In the blistering heat he wore a heavy 
black coat and vest, frayed and greasy 
along the seams, offset by a 
pair of soiled, sporty, summer 











trousers. He carried a worn 
bible under his arm, and 
looked to be a Holy Roller 
preacher. He eyed the shaded 
interior of Mr. Norris’ car, 
and his homely, care-worn 
face assumed a look of in- 
tense concentration as he tried 
to explain: “Ya see, mister, 
these here ottermobiles is in- 
struments of the devil. If ye 
kin wait jist a minnit till I 
axes the Lord kin I ride. . .” 

“Go ahead,” said our Mr. 
Norris, setting his emergency 
brake and lighting a cigarette. 
“Go ahead and ask.” 

While he watched, the lit- 
tle man knelt. beside a fence- 
post and raised his arms 
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“THE LOUSY BUM PART’S ALL RIGHT, BUT WE’VE 
GOT TO WATCH THIS SAYING HE'S PRO-NEwW DEAL!” 


toward the sky. He prayed for a long 
time, in a loud voice, but what he said 
was unintelligible; he must have been 
using what certain religious sects call 
the “unknown tongue.” 

Finally he got to his feet, mopped his 
face and neck with a handkerchief, and 
shuffled back to the car. 

“Sorry I kept ye waitin’, mister,” he 
said, “but the Lord wouldn’t lemme 
ride.” 

“I didn’t hear the Lord say a word,” 
said Mr. Norris. “What did He say?” 

The little man’s thin and ugly face 
shone. “I heered Him, mister, clear as 
a bell,” he said, his voice throbbing. 
“Ee sez, ‘Abraham, Isaac, ner Jacob 
never rid in none of them ottermobiles; 
nuther did Moses an’ the prophets. A 
ass wuz good-er-nuff fer Jesus Christ, 
so why should a little two-by-four 
preacher with two good feets be 
a-wantin’ to ride in a contraption of the 
devil!’’"’ His voice rose an octave. 
“Praise his name,” he shouted. “Bless 
Jesus! Glory to God! God be praised!” 

Then the little man slumped a little, 
turned, and shuffled off up the dusty 
road, without even looking once into 
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the relatively cool interior of Mr. Nor- 
ris’ car. 

While tending a bonfire, Earl Salis- 
bury, of Mason, Ia., looked down at his 
coat and saw a bright glow. 

“Help,” he screamed. ‘I’m burning 
up!” And he rolled over and over on 
the ground. 

Finally Earl discovered that he had 
put his flashlight in his pocket without 
snapping it off. 

A rural friend of ours drove into 
Trenton, N.J., last evening, to see ‘The 
Hurricane.” 

After the picture, he went to the 
garage where he had parked his car, 
but he found the big iron doors shut 
tight. He knocked, and the doors flew 
open with a terrifying swish. 

Inside, the attendant explained that 
the garage had just installed the Air- 
Lec system, employing a combination of 
electricity and compressed air to open 
and shut the doors. 

“Like this,” said the attendant, push- 
ing a button. The doors closed with a 
crash. 


“Suppose you push the button too 
soon?” our man asked reflectively. 

“It would just crush the fenders,” 
said the attendant, struggling to conceal 
his pride. 

Then his eye sparkled. “I remember 
once,” he said, ‘something did go wrong 
with the thing. A man in an old Stude- 
baker was just going through, when the 
doors started banging open and shut. 
Like a giant boid, flapping its wings!” 
The attendant licked his lips. “None of 
us could stop it,” he said. ‘The man in 
the car just sat there with his elbows 
over his ears. Boy! What a racket! And 
say,” he added, “you oughtta seen that 
car after we got the doors stopped.” 

“Must have been quite a sight, all 
right,”” said our man. 

But the attendant had lost interest. 
“Well, bud,” he said, “I'll go get your 


Car. 
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Our correspondent for Washington 
and Oregon has sent in some more of 
his laconic revelations, as follows: 

Kalle Schroder, Seattle coffee dealer, 
is a tennis fan and therefore an admirer 
of King Gustaf of Sweden. He has ob- 
tained a royal letter permitting him to 
call his coffee ‘‘Mr. G.’s Coffee,”’ and he 
issues a picture of the King in tennis 
costume with every package. 

Puget Island in the Columbia River is 
populated exclusively by Norwegians, 
and the capital is named Welcome 
Slough. Not long ago Welcome Slough’s 
pastor resigned, complaining of too 
much drunkenness. The ensuing con- 
troversy in the newspapers put Welcome 
Slough on the map, and now the New 
Deal is building a bridge to Puget Is- 
land. 

Seattle’s National Guard unit was 
once composed mainly of Russians. 


’ Fresh from the civil wars in Siberia, they 


sought a military life. But now they 
have all deserted to become film soldiers 
in Hollywood, and Seattle is practically 
defenceless. Moreover the department 
of buildings has condemned the Seattle 
Armory. 


The book we are writing, “One Mil- 
lion Reasons For Not Living in Cali- 
fornia,” has already had enormous ad- 
vance sales and the demand is mount- 
ing daily. Here is a sample of the ma- 
terial it will contain—a classified ad 
from the San Diego, Cal., Evening Trib- 
une: 


“Elderly couple, 581 First Ave., Chula 
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Vista, California, wants an unincum- 
bered, reliable, capable, healthy, cheer- 
ful white woman, not over 45, able to 
take it on the chin, who needs and wants 
work and is not afraid of it, with some 
knowledge of nursing, as combined 
nurse for invalid lady, (this comes 
first), managing housekeeper for small, 
very modern bungalow, and good cook 
for the three of us. Will be treated as 
one of the family, paid fairly, according 
to ability, acquire attractive home and 
good board; nice, separate private quar- 
ters among trees. Must sleep in in- 
valid’s room sometimes and lose some 
sleep. Prefer one who doesn’t snore. 
Place made as easy as possible. Practic- 
ally full time, but other help employed 
in emergency. We are broad—not 
cranky. But ladies who are too old, sick, 
incompetent, lazy, too slow, heavy sleep- 
ers and snorers, drunkards, dopes, dirty, 
dishonest, painted dolls, good-time gals, 
religious or other cranks, poor cooks and 
cigaret smokers need not apply for this 
good, permanent job for one O. K. We 
have had ’em all, and think we know 
‘What's the Matter With America’.” 

In other words, not cranky—just par- 
ticular. 
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The New York Herald-Tribune’s po- 
litical philosophy resembles that of Alf 
Mossman Landon, not to put too fine a 
point on it. 

We are happy to report that the Lon- 
don correspondent of the old Tribune, 
the Herald-Tribune’s parent, was Karl 
Marx, the notorious cannibal. 


Aided by some WPA workers, one 
Joseph Sickler has compiled a history of 
Salem County, N.J. The Salem Sunbeam 
has been printing it, and we mention it 
because there are certain phases of the 
story that our readers ought to read. 

For instance, here is the description of 
a runaway slave, published in Salem 
County in 1704: 

“Leering down Look, proud hambling 
Gate, walks Crimplin, he is so prodigi- 
ous a Lyar that it ~pserved he may easily 
be discovered by it, with a long Nose 
and a wild Look, goes crooked and 
groans very much in his sleep, speaks by 
Clusters, talks West Country.” 

Here is a news item, dated 1729: 

“We hear from Salem that a few 
weeks ago the House of Mr. Samuel 
Smith near that Place, was burnt down, 
occasioned by the Maid’s leaving the 
candle carelessly when she went to bed. 
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Mr. Smith saved his Money and Writ- 
ings, and some Beds, but the rest of the 
Furniture was destroyed, and the Maid 
burnt to death.” 

And here is the last word on the his- 
tory of Salem County, so far as we are 
concerned: 

“About two weeks ago, one John 
Leek, of Cohansie in West-New-Jersey, 
after twelve Month’s Deliberation, made 
himself an Eunuch (as it is said) for 
the Kingdom of Heaven's Sake, having 
made such a construction upon Mat. 
XIX: 12. He is now under Dr. John- 
son’s hands, and in a fair way of doing 
well.” 

Some friends of ours recently made 
the false move of touring Yugoslavia by 
car. They resolved to live like the na- 
tives, and accordingly they stopped one 
day at a small inn in a small village. 

The host saw that his chance at the 
big dough had come, so he turned his 
house upside down for his guests. He 
seated the party at a long table, and in 
less than three-quarters of an hour, he 
served up individual bowls of gruel, 
with spoons. He even shooed one of 
the larger sows out into the road. 

Our friends battled the gruel man- 
fully, but one lady was visited with an 





additional plague in the form of a little 
pig. The other pigs snoozed peacefully 
under the table, but this one rubbed 
against the lady's legs and from time to 
time put his feet in her lap. 

“Scat!” she said, ineffectually brand- 
ishing her spoon. 

The host noticed this display, and he 
chuckled tenderly. “Aw lady,” he ex- 
plained through the interpreter, “don’t 
mind the little fellow. He recognizes 
his bowl.” 

We have gathered some facts tending 
to substantiate the old theory that people 
have more fun than anybody. Mark 
them well: 

According to the rules of the Dayton 
Coal & Iron Railroad, passenger con- 
ductors on duty must wear shoes. Socks 
are optional. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Duck, of Indiana, 
who never attend the movies, have 
named their son, “Donald.” 

Mrs. Opal Herring pawned her wed- 
ding ring for $3.50, bought a revolver, 
and shot her husband. 

Richard Kaley sued for divorce on the 
ground that his wife took an overdose 
of sleeping tablets to “embarrass’’ him. 

The Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks has elected a cat to membership. 





“WE MUST HURRY ALONG NOW—I’M AFRAID 
JACK IS ALL TUCKERED OUT!” 


CAFETEERING ETIQUETTE 


HROUGH the ages etiquette ex- 

perts have codified practically ev- 
ery manner of eating, except the pro- 
cedure of cafeteering. Here are a set 
of rules to guide those who desire to be, 
at all times, aw fait. 

On entering a strange cafeteria it is 
best to look about warily to ascertain 
what kind of checking system is em- 
ployed. Rush in too far, and you are 
sure to find that the checks are dispensed 
back at the door you came through. Per- 
haps you pay at the end of the tray line; 
or perhaps someone hands you a check 
to be punched by the attendants who fill 
your dishes. Keep your wits about you; 
otherwise you may have to leave your 
dishes with the young lady behind the 
counter while you search sheepishly for a 
check to be punched, in which case she 
will freeze you with the look she usually 
reserves for people who want some more 
butter. 

In assembling your cafeteering accou- 
trements I recommend this unvarying 
routine: first the tray, then a knife, a 
fork, two teaspoons, a soup spoon, and 
at least two napkins. Although napkins 
are particularly important and serve sev- 
eral uses, some cafeterias are designed 
so that an honest patron can get only 
one. In such places I simply tear the 


one they give me in two before their 
eyes. 

Don’t let the elbowing, hungry crowd 
blocking the food counters frighten you 
off. Many times in my youth, I gave up 
at this point, surrendered my arms, and 
went around the corner to a nice, quiet 
expensive cafe. But I have learned that 
it is determination and planned action 
that win in cafeteering. So, never stand 
at the end of a line and wait for it to 
move you down to Hot Dishes. Instead 
peer over shoulders until your choice 
has been made, then aim several attend- 
ants upstream from the point you want 
to reach, and let the current carry you 
into position. When someone wishes to 
leave the line, make him force someone 
else out of the way. While your rival 
is getting his balance you step into the 
vacated place. 

A word about reservations. Most 
people try to reserve tables by leaving a 
token—a glove, a hat, a coat, or an over- 
shoe—on the table itself. This is scarce- 
ly sporting, and I have developed a tech. 
nique which is both efficacious and puni- 
tive. Whenever I see a desirable place 
guarded by such a token, I unload my 
tray there, then take the token to the 
cashier. “Doubtless,” I say, “whoever 
left this will be back to claim it.” 














“WHAT, DEAR? I CAN’T HEAR A WORD WITH THIS PATENT CRACKLING CEREAL.” 
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Unloading the tray may take some 
maneuvering, particularly if the traffic is 
heavy. Never back up without giving 
a signal, and always keep your elbows 
close in to your sides. 

If the table is half occupied, and a 
man is reading a newspaper that extends 
into your territory, the best way to make 
him move it is to spill your water. When 
he has jerked his paper out of harm’s 
way, use one or two of the extra nap- 
kins to mop up the pool. The table will 
be left damp enough so he won't sprawl 
into your territory again. Wet news- 
papers seem to be held in universal dis- 
taste. 

When you lift your coffee cup from 
the tray to the table you will discover 
that the coffee is half in the cup and 
half in the saucer. If the occasion is 
more or less formal, it may be best to 
sandwich several layers of paper napkin 
between the cup and the saucer. A less 
formal device is simply to pour the coffee 
from the saucer back into the cup. If 
you wonder whether this is sanitary, re- 
member that the same dishwater was 
used on both. The pour-back method 
does seem slightly awkward but it pays 
dividends in neatness and, of course, you 
get more coffee. 


HE problem of the coffee spoon is 

sure to come up. No cafeteria saucer 
will hold a spoon in its proper place 
when the cup is lifted; the spoon always 
slides down into the center of the saucer, 
and then you can’t set the cup back se- 
curely without moving the spoon with 
your other hand. Imagine yourself with 
a yatd of spaghetti successfully wound 
on your fork in one hand and a coffee 
cup in the other and you see at once the 
difficulty this raises. You may leave the 


_ Spoon sitting right in the cup, but it 


takes long practice to keep from poking 
yourself in the eye. The simplest thing 
is to drop the spoon on the floor and 
forget about it. 

One other matter, briefly, and this 
discourse is finished: clothing. Eti- 
quette and common sense require that 
you observe this one rule at all times 
while you are in a cafeteria: Wear all the 
clothing you came in with; don’t even 
remove your hat. ‘We are not respon- 
sible for personal property unless 
checked with the manager.” Try check- 
ing your hat with the manager—try 
finding the manager! 

ALEXANDER HEALY, JR. 


The Judge 
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“HE Says HE Wants To SEE IT IN THE DAYLIGHT.” 





























Lullaby 


Mother, is your little boy 

Far from being a perfect joy? 

Is he sickly, small and stupid? 
Does he mock the aim of Cupid? 
Is he nasty, mean and vicious? 

Are his habits all pernicious? 

Is, in short, your little terror 
Something of a human error, 

A likely prospect for a berth 

In Alcatraz or Leavenworth? .. . 
Don't lament and tear your hair 
But guard him with a tender care, 
Coddle him, obey his fancies 
And never spank his pantsy-wansies. 
Bless your little second-rater— 

He will make a swell dictator! 
—AUBREY WALLACE. 
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ITH the Japanese army of in- 
vasions badly cracked in several 
places, it becomes a nice and typical 
question among military strategists the 
world over whether what the Japs need 
is a few more men to chink up the 
cracks, a few less Chinks to crack up 
their men or a lot more men to crack 
up the Chinks. 
—R.C.W. 
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The Prodigal Son 
(Revised ) 
CERTAIN Man had two Sons, and the Favorite said 
unto him, “Old Man, Have a Heart! Shell Out 
enough to Tide me Over the Next Year, for I have a Hunch 
that Prosperity is Just Around the Corner.” 

And when the Father had Floated a Loan in order to Fork 
Over, the Favorite Son straightaway blew in the Dough. 

And he Thumbed his Way back Home and said, ‘‘Gov- 
ernor, I hear you have Received a Mandate from the People. 
That Rugged Individualist, my Elder Brother, has a Fatted 
Calf. Let us Liquidate.” 

And the Favorite Son Ate Heartily and threw the Cheaper 
Cuts to the Dogs. And when he had filled up the Cavity 
in his Physiognomy, he was still as Lank as a Snake. 

And he led the Father aside and whispered in his ear, 
“Governor, that old Tightwad, my Elder Brother, holds a 
Cow in Close Corporation. Let us Investigate.” 

And when they had resolved Themselves into a Committee 
of Investigation, the Elder Brother met them and said, 
‘Father, I am still in the Red for the Calf you killed. Let me 
keep the Cow, sell Milk, buy Bread for my Children, Balance 
my Budget, and, in Due Time, make you a Present of another 
Fatted Calf.” 

But the Father rebuked him, saying, ‘Bub, you're just 
plain Nuts. Don’t you know yet that Old Bossy is an Un- 
distributed Profit and that the Balance must be Budgeted?” 
—AGNES IRENE SMITH. 
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OU are sitting in the visitors’ gal- 

lery in the Senate of the United 
States, America’s equivalent of the Eng- 
lish House of Lords. Looking over the 
rail you see the desks where Webster 
sat, and Henry Clay, and Beveridge of 
Indiana, and ‘Fighting Joe” Foraker 
of Ohio, and the great Senior La Follette 
of Wisconsin, and Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts, and David B. Hill of 
New York, and Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
and the great figures of the past who 
helped make the history of our country. 
In their places and about the floor are 
other figures making history, but some- 
how as you watch them you are not con- 
scious of the actions of great public 
figures so much as you are of men like 
you and me. 

The Senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, James J. Davis, is a lonesome 
figure. He sits quietly in his seat, sel- 
dom speaking for or against a measure; 
little visiting, and little visited by the 
other members. You notice that Vice 
President Garner's coat sleeves are a 
little too long and you keep hoping that 
he won't turn the end of his cigar against 
his cuffs. Senator Barkley’s tailor, too, 
made his sleeves for a longer arm. Mc- 
Nary of Oregon shoots his cuffs as 
though he were getting ready to do a 
sleight-of-hand trick all the time. His 
coat stands away from his shirt collar 
except when he hunches his shoulders 
and moves it closer to his neck. 

Young Lodge, from Massachusetts, 
puckers his brow in thought as he listens 
to Bailey, of North Carolina, defending 
the Constitution. Smart young man, 
this Lodge, who will go great distances 
in public life, and you come to the con- 
clusion that he would go these great 
distances on one thing alone if he had 
nothing else, and that is that when one 
of the older members of the Senate ap- 
proaches him he rises with a quick prep 
school obeisance, which is subtle flattery, 
always, to an older man. 

You are a little disappointed that 
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Borah, of Idaho, and Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, and Copeland, of New York, 
don’t step as briskly as they did some 
years ago, and in their slow gait you see 
age walking down the aisles with them. 
That isn’t true of the 72-year-old Mc- 
Adoo, of California, who walks as alert- 
ly and sits as erectly in his seat as the 
younger Nye or “Cotton Ed” Smith, of 
South Carolina, who ambles around the 
floor as comfortably as he ever did. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, exhibits his stu- 
dent’s alertness, both in the attention he 
gives the speakers and in his movements 
about the floor. 

Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, slaps a 
cloak-room door wide open, goes over 
and sits down in his seat, gets up and 
goes out by another door; a three-minute 
lingering. The disappointment of the 
session is Senator Pat, not because of 
anything he hasn’t done but because of 
the things he isn’t doing. The most 
gifted master of sarcasm in the Senate, 
he has too long refused an exhibition of 
his talents so often shown during the 
Hoover Administration. 


HE man with the strut is the Junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Guffey, 
and you hope you are in the gallery the 
day Wheeler, of Montana, goes to work 
on him. The popular Norris, of Ne- 
braska, rises in his seat when Bailey 
yields the floor, and paces himself into 
a defense of the Farm Bill Conference 
report. He goes very slowly and is hard 
to hear until he gets off his subject on 
to a description of a Nebraska sandstorm, 
and his arms and voice go up together, 
and it’s the eloquent Norris loose again. 
You notice Pittman, of Nevada, sitting 
in the Senate President’s chair when you 
look around for Garner. You discover 
him sitting in a back row listening to 
Norris, his nose crinkled, and you don’t 
know whether it is in approval or wheth- 
er the Senate smells a little badly to him. 
He gets up, walks out into the cloak 
room and peeks back in through the 
glass panels of the door, as though as- 
suring himself that it’s quite all right 












to leave them alone for a little while. 

You think what a help a pair of roller 
skates would be to King, of Utah, as 
he dips in and out from aisle to aisle 
and desk to desk, busier than a page 
boy. You see Barkley leave his seat and 
hold floor conferences with other mem- 
bers, each of whom he massages vigor- 
ously around the shoulders and arms as 
he talks to them. You see O'Mahoney, 
of Wyoming, rise on a question of privi- 
lege, and there is something reminiscent, 
both in his stature and in his manner, 
of Daniel Webster. You like the direct, 
intelligent way he gets to the point of 
his remarks. 

Bulkley, of Ohio, walks in under the 
Press Gallery biting his lower lip, and 
joins a group of Senators who are divid- 
ing a package of chewing gum. At the 
back of the chamber, sitting on a bench, 
you see Ashurst, of Arizona, dictating 
over his day's mail to a secretary, and 
willingly vote him the champion finger 
snapper of the Senate for the frequent 
staccato summonses he gives to the page 
boys, who run at his call. Young La- 
Follette sits down beside Senator Borah 
as he might have sat beside his father. 

Bailey rises in his seat, taking the floor 
again when Norris is finished, and at- 
tacks the Farm Bill’s Conferees’ report 
in a marvelous exhibition of sarcasm 
and direct quotation. When he is fin- 
ished, and it’s a little after five o'clock 
now, Barkley rises and says he thinks 
they should hold a session tomorrow, 
Saturday, so that all debate on the Farm 
Bill can be got out of the road. He adds 
that there’s no sense to it because every- 
body knows how they are going to vote 
anyhow, but some of the members might 
want to make speeches. Johnson, of 
California, and McNary, of Oregon, 
object, saying that they want to speak 
on the Bill, and Barkley insists then 
upon a three o'clock vote for the fol- 
lowing Monday. McNary insists upon 
four o'clock and they agree upon three- 
thirty. The Senate is adjourned for that 
day, and a page in history turns. 

—H. N. 
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NO SALE 
By R. B. Johns 


Mr. Adam Phlumph, Sales Manager, 
The N-G Electric Refrigerator Co. 


Dear Sir: 

I received your second letter requesting a report on pros- 
pect S. M. VanSchuyler which you secured from some quaint 
source. 

This will advise you that I called on Susanna Marigold 
VanSchuyler (colored) and, having done so, considered my 
duty toward mankind and the N-G Electric Refrigerator 
Company as having been definitely and fully discharged. 

It might interest you to know that in running down this 
particular example of what you call a good prospect, I had 
two flat tires, broke a rear axle and ruined a forty-dollar suit 
of clothes digging my car out of the mud. 

You will also be gratified to learn that while I was spend. 
ing the day as hereinbefore set forth, my competitor sold 
refrigerators to both of the two best prospects I had. 

If you just must have a stenographer in your office for 
N.G’s sake give her a broom or buy her a copy of Gone With 
the Wind and maybe us guys can get something done for a 
change. 

Since you are liable to bust if you don’t find out, I might 
as well tell you that Susanna Marigold VanSchuyler (col- 
ored) lives twenty-seven-and-a-half miles from a power line. 
She lives twenty-one miles from a paved highway. She lives 
eight-and-a-quarter miles from a graveled road. She lives 
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“CONTRACT OR NO CONTRACT—I WANNA PLAY OPPOSITE 
Myrna Loy!” 








“IT FOLLOWED ME ALL THE WAY FROM BROOKLYN!” 


three-and-a-half miles from a dirt road and she lives a mile. 
and-three-quarters from no road at all. 

Susanna is not a prospect for an N-G refrigerator. She is 
not even a suspect for an N-G refrigerator. In fact, I seri- 
ously doubt whether Susanna would know what to do with 
a refrigerator of any kind if you made her a present of one, 

Enclosed you will find a little bill which, in a certain 
degree covers the material loss I suffered in connection with 
your Susanna Marigold VanSchuyler (colored). I wish to 
state in closing that unless I receive your check in full by 
return mail you are practically certain to have one less N-G 
Electric Refrigerator Agency the next time you add up your 
list. 

Respectfully yours, 


Lucifer Kindlingwood, Agent. 


MILESTONES 


EFUSING to take no for an answer is one way to get 
things. For instance, black eyes. 


A youngster’s definition of the difference between a king 
and a president: “A king is the son of his father but a presi- 
dent isn’t.” 


It's mighty funny how many people are willing to leap in 
and help you—the minute you’ve succeeded in fighting your 
way to the top by yourself. 


All Gaul is divided into three parts, none of which pay 
war debts. 


Simile: As uninteresting as a radio announcement of 
especial interest. 


The Judge 














44QCH, doctor,” whispered Grandma 
Spulnick tiptoing into the bed- 
room. ‘My grandson sleeps like a fea- 
ther.” 

Dr. Blondell saw a two-year-old boy 
with Zweiback crumbs on his cheeks 
standing up in his crib. 

“Poppa!” shouted Grandma Spulnick, 
“Roger is up!” 

Grandpa Spulnick rushed in from the 
dining room and lifted his grandson out 
of the crib. 

Mrs. Trackstein, the Spulnick’s mar- 
ried daughter, walked into the room 
with her husband. Trackstein had the 
embittered look of a man forced by 
business incompetence to live with his 
mother. and father-in-law. 

Dr. Blondell placed his stethoscope 
on Roger's chest and listened intently 
through the rubber tubing. The baby’s 
mild, routine crying did not disturb him 
in the least. To the family, however, it 
was more than a disturbance. It was a 
challenge. 

Grandpa Spulnick seized a rattle and 
went to work close to the doctor's right 
ear. 

Dr. Blondell raised his hand for si- 
lence. His gesture brought a happy light 
into Grandma’s eyes. She slapped her 
palm a few times against his and began 
to sing, 

“Pattie-cakes, 
man!” 

The family took up the nursery song 
with loud, joyful intensity. 

The noise prevented Dr. Blondell 
from hearing very much through his 
stethoscope. With a sigh he placed it 
on the bed and began to feel the baby’s 
abdomen carefully. The room quickly 
became quiet. Even the crying stopped 
under the spell of the doctor's gentle, 
wandering fingers. 

‘He hasn’t got appendicitis, thank 
God,” sighed Grandma Spulnick rais- 
ing her eyes to the ceiling. ‘The belly 
don’t hurt him.” 

Dr. Blondell pulled a tongue-depres- 
sor and a pocket flashlight out of his 
bag. As if at a signal, Grandma Spul- 
nick crept up behind the baby, bent 
down, and grasped the little brown 
head between her palms. The family 
crowded around her. It looked like a 


pattie-cakes, baker’s 
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DIAGNOSIS 
By Irwin Sobel 


perfect formation for a power buck on 
the one yard line. As the doctor flashed 
the light into the baby’s mouth, the 
family swayed forward, pushing him 
out of the way. 

“Ooh, ooh, the throat looks very red 
to me,” said Grandpa Spulnick. 

“Not so terrible,” answered his wife. 

Trackstein walked to the corner, sulk- 
ing. He hadn't been able to see very 
much. Dr. Blondell examined the baby’s 
ears carefully, and then began packing 
his bag. 

“Ai, yi, that was a good examination,” 
said Grandpa Spulnick. 

“If you'll come into the dining room,” 
said Grandma Spulnick, ‘‘we can have a 
little consultation.” 

They all trooped after the doctor in- 
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“GooD GOSH, THEN THAT WAS ONLY A 
WRINKLE IN THE BLUEPRINT?” 









to the adjoining room and sat down 
solemnly around the big table. Grandma 
Spulnick placed her hands in her lap 
and looked to the head of the table. 
“Well, doctor?” 

There was a short pause. Dr. Blon- 
dell opened his mouth to answer. 

“To me it looks like a streptococcus,” 
said Grandpa Spulnick firmly. 

“A streptococcus with ninety-eight 
temperature,” laughed Grandma Spul- 
nick. ‘How many people you know with 
a streptococcus?” 

Dr. Blondell cleared his throat. His 
lips began to move. 

“Mamie!” yelled Grandma Spulnick. 
“Bring the doctor a nice piece o’ stru- 
del.” 

From the kitchen came a sudden 
cheerful rattling of plates. 

“Mother,” said Mrs. Trackstein, ““This 
is exactly the way measles began with 
the Feigenstein’s little girl.” 

‘So where’s the rash?” asked Grand. 
ma Spulnick turning on her daugnter. 
“Where's the running eyes?” 

“Measles!” broke in Trackstein with 
disgust. ‘An acid condition could do 
it.” 

Grandpa Spulnick glared at his son. 
in-law. ‘An acid condition!’ he cried 
turning his palms upward. ‘Lemons I 
suppose the baby’s been eating.” 

The colored maid placed a plate of 
strudel in front of Dr. Blondell and de- 
cided to hang around. 

“Eat it, doctor,” urged Grandma Spul.- 
nick. “It's very healthy.” 

The family relaxed for a moment as 
they watched Dr. Blondel! eat. Then 
they returned to the serious business 
of establishing a diagnosis. Grandpa 
Spulnick was the first to continue the 
discussion. 

“By me, it could still be a streptococ- 
cus,’ he announced firmly. 

“By you, everybody's a streptococcus,” 
answered his wife. ‘“What’s the matter 
with a plain cold?” She turned to Dr. 
Blondell. ‘‘Isn’t it?” 

Dr. Blondell, his mouth full of stru- 
del, nodded. 

Grandma Spulnick turned to her hus- 
band. “We'll give him a half aspirin 
and a mustard plaster and tomorrow 


(Page 46, please) 





“I TELL you I'M FED UP—MAKING BEDS ALL DAY!” 


CARNIVAL IN FLUSHING 
By Al Graham 


VER since the New York World's 
Fair of 1939 was first announced, 
I have been almost impossible to live 
with. Perhaps I would have been impos- 
sible to live with anyway; but I like to 
think that my current tantrum started 
with the Fair's announced theme: 
“Building the World of Tomorrow.” 
Now it so happens that Building the 
World of Tomorrow has been my hobby 
for years. True, I haven't done any actual 
construction work; but I have thought a 
lot about it, and I have talked at great 
lengths about how it should be done. 
So when the Fair, Inc., came out with 
its promised glimpse of the future, I 
immediately developed a carnival com- 
plex, a madness the equal of any World's 
Fair—except, of course, that ] wasn't 
covered with bunting. 
At first this madness took the form of 
telling everyone I met that Whee! soon 
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we would have a preview of an acousti- 
cized, air-conditioned city—the Manhat- 
tan of Tomorrow—a noiseless, smoke- 
less, El-less town in which nerves would 
no longer be jangled by rattletrap 


trucks, nor lungs poisoned by reeking: 


bus exhausts. That soon there would rise 
on—of all places—Flushing Meadow a 
wonderful Dreamland: a city of glass 
brick and soft music; a metropolis filled 
with gay, happy, Socially-Secure neo- 
trists, whose Vitamin-D laughter would 
be heard along the shores of super-sun- 
kissed lagoons landscaped with real 
Palm Beach palms produced in ‘multi- 
plane technicolor. 

So wild was my enthusiasm for such 
a World of Tomorrow that I tried to 
have the clocks set ahead to 1939—but 
I was balked by the Anti-Daylight Sav- 
ing lobby. 

Then came the announcement that the 


Fair was to have a Trylon, an Aqualon, 
and a Perisphere; and ever since, these 
words have been ringing in my ears, 
running through my head, and playing 
havoc with my basal metabolism. Try. 
lon, Aqualon, and Perisphere! To me, it 
is almost as though Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego had suddenly replaced 
DiMaggio, Gehrig, and Dickey in the 
Yankees’ batting order. 

Recently, I have seen quite a few pic- 
tures showing what the Trylon, Aqua. 
lon, and Perisphere are to look like; and 
these pictures have inspired me to create 
a graceful, poetic Something (see Fig. 
I), which I hereby submit to the Fair 
authorities as my personal contribution 
to their world of Tomorrow. 

Just exactly what 
this Something of 
mine is, I am not 
sure; but the mus- 
tache (A) leads me 
to believe that I 
have created the one 
thing which the 
Fair's executives 
have apparently 
overlooked: the Barker. Certainly no 
fair would be complete without a goodly 
number of barkers. Hence, I have de- 
cided to call my architectural Spirit of 
39 a “Barkalon.” And in keeping with 
my ideas of what a World of Tomorrow 
should be, I am specifying that this 
Barkalon must operate noiselessly, and 
wholly in pantomime. 

There is very little else I can do about 
this World’s Fair madness of mine ex- 
cept to wait until Tomorrow comes 
along. That, as I figure it, should be 
about 1968; and I suggest that you look 
me up in the autumn of that year, when 
we can sit down together in some quiet 
Aqualon or Perisphere and check up on 
this World of Tomorrow that is being 
envisaged in the World of Today. 





Fic. I 


Take a Letter 


Attentively she sits beside him, 

Writes his words in arc and hook— 
Filling with her hieroglyphics 

Pages of her shorthand book. 


Lucky that her boss can’t read them, 
Lucky that he cannot tell 
That she punctuates her markings 
With the scrawl for -r ~ ~~. 
—E. B. 


The Judge 













H, GAY, gay old Vienna — the 

heady, intoxicating scenes of my 
youth—the splendor and dash of glitter- 
ing uniforms and stately ladies whirling 
past at glamorous court balls in the old 
Hofburg—to think that they are gone 
forever! My mind pauses to comb that 
limbo of almost forgotten grandeur. Can 
I forget intimate little evenings over 
rancid, rancid coffee in August’s Kaffee- 
klatsch, or moonlit evenings with Lili, 
paddling dreamily on the Danube in my 
scow, the Emma B. Umlaut II? No, the 
whole scene tears at my heartstrings. 
Gay old Wien! I was eight at the time. 

Softly times out of mind return, like 
Mack trucks on a steep grade. Once 
again I am back in the brilliantly lighted 
ball room at Schénnbrunn, spinning to 
the giddy strains of a Viennese waltz, 
played by the Public School 42 Girl's 
Symphony Orchestra. They are playing 
the chorus for the sixth time, because 
the last page of the music is missing, 
but small matter. To hold Lili Chiropody 
in my arms once more, to 
feel the wild excited pulsing 
of her heart next to mine, to 
see the reflection of the 
chandelier in her glass eye— 
yes, little cared I in my 
youthful ecstasy that my lady 
was a Hungarian spy, a 
woman of mystery who 
would vanish for hours and 
days at a time, leaving only 
a few wet stockings in the 
bathtub. 

This particular night is 
seared in my memory for all 
eternity. Lili and I were 
dancing and her eyes glis- 
tened as I discussed the 
plans for the new fortifica- 
tions. It was a _ subject 
fraught with danger — an 
evening fraught with peril— 
and Lili was taking down 
every word on a small type 
writer which she balanced 
on my shoulder. She got ten 
krone a word, although of 
course, the Guild rate was 
higher. I remember that I 
was dressed as an officer of 
Zouaves, whatever they are, 
since it was a fancy dress 
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DOWN MEMORY LANE 


By Oliver Jensen 


ball. Actually, of course, everybody 
knew that I was Horatio Underdone, the 
English agent, and with native British 
modesty I would just swing my cricket 
bat and allow as it was so. My Eton 
training had not failed to breed in me 
the finest traditions of the British aris- 
tocracy, and I never explained to any 
man that I was better than he, face to 
face. 

The music stopped, I think, or else 
Lili broke her typewriter, and we sat 
down at a nearby table and had a café 
au lait. The lait being pretty sour, Lili 
became rather unpleasant and I began 
to converse with our tablemates, Ivan 
Spearminsk and Petrov Doubleminsk, 
spies for Uzbekistan and Azerbaijan re- 
spectively, who that evening were dis- 
guised as each other. Nobody molested 
any of us spies in those days, for every- 
thing was based on the affable doctrine 
of “spy and let spy.” Lili, being a lady, 
was naturally safe from all interference 
by the gentlemanly Austrians, and al- 








“AND ON OUR HONEYMOON WE'LL GO TO AMERICA 


AND SEE ALL THE FACTORIES!” 





though Spearminsk and Doubleminsk 
were undoubtedly dangerous men, no- 
body could ever tell them apart or locate 
their native lands. 

I seem to remember waving at Cap. 
tain Sir Reginald Beastly-Waffington, 
the British Consul, who sent me a note 
explaining that he was going to put a 
bit of arsenic in doddering old Franz 
Josef’s burgundy, “‘just to chaff the old 
boy a bit.” 

At this moment, for a reason I have 
never been able to learn, Lili pulled a 
small bomb from beneath her tunic, and 
with a low exclamation threw it at the 
Empress. After a group of amazingly 
efficient lackeys had cleaned the last 
fragments of the Empress from the floor 
and chandeliers the dancing was re- 
sumed. The Emperor joined us at our 
table for a round of burgundy and re- 
monstrated with Lili, who seemed deeply 
affected by his interest. Asking for the 
ladies’ smoking room, she left hurriedly 
and was never seen again, except when 
she won a 4H Club contest 
in Indiana in 1931, under 
an assumed name. 

I must not forget to state 
that after the gay, gay dance 
was over the whole crowd 
took an express trolley to E/ 
Chiclet, the Viennese night 
spot. I understand that Reg- 
gie Beastly-Waffington tried 
to do in the aged Emperor, 
but that the latter laugh- 
ingly shot him between the 
eyes. At any rate I do recall 
the evening was a very prof- 
itable one, and that I got 
enough for my secret dis- 
patches to take a vacation on 
the Riviera and get pro- 
moted from National to In- 
ternational Spy. There I met 
Ahmed El Loup, who—ah, 
but that is another story... 
Anyway, the War did not 
break out that year, since we 
had forgotten an incident. 

I am sure that you will be 
interested in these vivid rec- 
ollections of an old retired 
spy. Somehow —I shall 
never know just how—the 
franc was saved. 
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OS upon a time a King was in the backyard of his 
palace hanging out the wash. While he was busily 
engaged in his task, along the road came an elf, an oaf, and 
a duck, on their way to Copenhagen. Seeing the strange sight 
of a King hanging out wash, the three companions stopped 
and leaned on the fence to watch him. 
Finally the elf spoke up. 
“Are you the King 
of this great coun. 
try,” he said, ‘‘and 
do you tule the 
people for miles 
around, as far as the 
eye can see?”’ 
“I am,” said the 
King, drawing him- 
self up proudly, and stroking his beard, “and I do.” 
“And,” queried the oaf, ‘‘do you sit on a golden throne in 
this huge palace, and hold court with all the grand lords and 
ladies of the land?” 
“Every day,” replied the King, nodding his head eagerly. 
“Well, then,”’ said the duck, ‘what the hell are you doing 
hanging out wash?” 
And the three friends linked arms, feathers, or whatever 
they had, and sauntered off down the road once more. 


MORAL: It is better to be a duck, or even an oaf, or an 
elf, than a King in name only. 


II 


When the King heard, through one of his courtiers, of the 
moral that had been drawn from this happening, he became 
very sad, and didn’t want to be King any more. After brood- 
ing for a long time, he decided to leave his throne, and go 
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THE KING AND THE DUCK 
By Thomas B. Logue 


and look for the oaf, the 
elf, and the duck. Perhaps 
they would allow him to 
join them in their travels, 

And so he started out, 
asking different people 
along the road, such as 
cows, peasants, and roosters, 
if they had seen the three 
wayfarers. They all said 
yes, they had seen them on 
the way to Copenhagen. So 
the King pushed wearily 
on, and finally reached the 
gates of that great city. 

Once inside the city, the 
King sought his quarry for 
three days, sleeping in cold 
courtyards and eating only 
crusts of bread. But on the 
third day he found the 
very ones he was looking 
for, sitting in an inn drink. 
ing ale. 

“I am the King in Name Only,” he said, “and I have 
come to join you.” 

“You are welcome,” said the elf. 

“We have been expecting you,” said the oaf. “Will you 
have a mug of ale?” 

The King accepted gratefully, for he was quite thirsty. 

“Four ales,” said the duck to the innkeeper. 

At this the King 
was much surprised. 

“Hold a minute,” 
he said. “Ducks 
don’t drink ale.” 

“This one does,” 
said the duck, and 
he held up four fin- 
gers stubbornly. 

“And neither do ducks have fingers,” cried the King, who 
was getting very angry. ‘You're not a real duck at all. You're 
nothing but a duck in name only.” And with these words 
the King drank his ale and went back to his palace, where 
he lived and reigned happily ever after. 








MORAL: If you're going to be something in name only, 
it might as well be a King as a duck. 
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The Judge 
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Sales-Resistance 


Pou. If I'd been Eve, I would have said, 
SN “T'll take a tangerine, instead.” 





























I would have said, “I do not care 


vs 
a Ke 
Basanti 


Tittitilti 


To taste the apple hanging there.” 















































I would have said, ““A pear or peach 








Would do—or maybe one of each.” 











I would have said, “I rather favor 














A quince for its exotic flavor.” 


























I would have been a noble soul 








Who held temptation in control. 


The reason isn’t hard to tell— 
I don’t like apples very well. 
—DorotTHy BROWN THOMPSON. 





























Vox Populi 
Abroad the patriotic urge 








Is manifested in a purge; 
But here we feel the public oats 
By simply counting up the votes. 
—O,]J. 




























Nature Story 
What Katydid was neatly done; 
She whipped poor Will till his 
Wisp was numb. 
—PETER BaABBIT. 





The Midge 
Near ripe fruit 

Or under bridges 
You'll be plagued 

By little midges. 

Tiny things that nimbly fly 
Up your noses or in your eye. 
Midges are 

The very deuce _——_ w§s “aes MTOOOOCCC dhl i 
In the way 

They reproduce. 

Take the gall-midge, Miastor: 






Now he’s him and then he’s more. 
O, to train 

These misfit midges 

To remain 

Just under bridges! 

—HENRY CHARLETON BECK. 
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IF | DARE SAY SO 


ENERALISSIMO FRANCISCO FRANCO 

becomes a conspicuous world fig- 
ure in an inconspicuous country, be- 
cause short-sighted observers think that 
“as Spain goes, so goes the world.” . . . 
Not so. The world didn’t go Napoleonic 
for NAPOLEON, republican for WasuH- 
INGTON, or bolshevik for STALIN. And 
it’s not going fascist for MUSSOLINI, 
HITLER, or FRANCO... no, nor even 
Rooseveltian for ROOSEVELT. . . . Mex- 
ico has been cockeyed for years, but we 
didn’t start worrying about it until she 
took over our oil men’s stuff. . . . You 
know where Manifest Destiny slipped a 
cog? In not prompting us to swipe 
that peninsula of Lower California while 
we were in the swiping business. That 
strip and the bay it encloses will give 
us many a sleepless night. 

And what do you think of our new 
empire expansion out in the Pacific? 
We're picking up islands as fast as we 
can get the speedboats under weigh. . . . 
It's plain that it’s being done with the 
silent diplomatic consent of Great Brit- 


By Charles B. Driscoll 


ain. I hope we don’t have to pay for 
that little courtesy in blood. 

I bow low to game Fritzi SCHEFF, 
who isn’t as young as she was 30 years 
ago, but has what it takes to make a 
trouper. She started on the road again, 
and was stopped by appendicitis at 
Providence. And she’s writing her 
memoirs, you know. . . . Why do peo- 
ple take off their coats and hats before 
jumping to death in a river? . . . Nomi- 
nation for two best-looking politicians: 
PauL V. McNutt and JosEPH PATRICK 
KENNEDY. . . . ALEXANDER DE SEVER- 
SKY was chased out of Russia by the 
reds. Now he sells ‘em airplanes for 
cash. And the planes are so good that, 
if they should ever want to, the reds can 
come right over to Farmingdale in them 
and drop greetings on COLONEL DE SE- 
VERSKY’S head. 

Women’s hats are getting pretty again, 
after a couple of years of ugliness. But 
the girls know that that’s the way to do 
—surprise us all of a sudden by looking 
prettier than usual . . . and don’t we al- 


\RV BREGER 


“GREAT HEAVENS, CHILD, WHAT Have You Done?” 


ways fall for it? . . . I don’t like the reds, 
so I'm happy to say something good 
about them when I can. JOSEF STALIN 
knows how to hold his gab better than 
any other dictator, and better than many 
who don’t call themselves quite that. 
He’s the only one of the big-me guys 
who knows enough to keep still. . . . 
Both sides in all modern wars complain 
of abdominal cramps about women and 
children killed by the enemy. But that’s 
war in our day. And, after all, wasn’t 
it rather a superstition that led us to be- 
lieve that only healthy young men should 
be murdered in our war games? 

Winged Pharaoh, by JOAN GRANT 
(Harpers), is good reading matter, 
especially for students of history. EMIL 
LuDWIG goes right to bat for his friend, 
RICHARD LEWINSOHN, in the introduc- 
tion to the latter’s biography of BARNEY 
BARNATO. . . . COLONEL E. M. House, 
the Ray Mo ey of his day, meant well, 
but I’ve never been able to see that he 
accomplished any good. . . . I heard 
SINCLAIR Lewis make a grand speech in 
defense of non-propaganda writing. He 
has a way of saying popular things in a 
delightfully unpopular way, and so re- 
tains the priceless enmity of the peren- 
nial indignationists. . . . Ever know any- 
thing done by RoBerT Moses that was 
done badly? When I see that man, I'll 
bump my head on the floor, right before 
the whole audience. . . . If the Russian 
Royal Family actually lived with the 
sort of “‘art’’ that’s exhibited as theirs, 
I don’t wonder so many of the Economic 
Royalists of that unhappy country were 


. goofy. RASPUTIN might have saved the 


day by smashing up some of those 
jeweled Easter eggs and enameled atroc- 
ities. . . . MR. CHARLES LINDBERGH: 
Weren't we rather nice to you and your 
family on your latest trip over, and won't 
you come back and stay? 

Westport, Conn., had a town row over 
whether it wanted to be a center of cul- 
ture, and it decided against the more 
abundant cultural life. . . . Well, after 
reading In Our Country Garden, by 
CLARE OGDEN Davis, of Wesport, I'd 
go to the Davis garden for my share of 
the beautiful, and let Salzburg go hang. 
. .- PAUL VINCENT CARROLL, the little 


(Page 45, please) 
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LADY ANNE’S LAMENT 


Please don’t mention 
My loving man to me, 

For he’s off to a convention 
With his banjo on his knee. 




























































He struck a chord upon it 
And caroled a farewell, 

A feather in his bonnet 
And a badge in his lapel. 


He’s gone to hear the Story 

Of Sprockets, Then and Now, 
In waves of oratory 
That slosh about his brow. 





Then in some tavern stately 
He'll sit so brave and free 

With what is, I fear greatly, 
No banjo on his knee. 


And when my loving man, Joe, 
Comes reeling home, a wreck, 

I'm going to take his banjo 
And wrap it ‘round his neck. 

—ETHEL JACOBSON. 
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murderer is loose on the face of the earth! He 
kills at will under the excuse that he is purging 

a nation and a race, and he has his representatives ack- 
nowledged in the capitals of other nations upon the 
earth. He murders Jews today; tomorrow it may be 
Methodists, the next day Baptists, Presbyterians, Cath- 
olics, Christian Scientists, Episcopalians or any denom- 
ination which may offend his twisted mentality. He 
may, if he feels so inclined, in his blindness slobber 
death-orders against the English, the Irish, the Dutch, 
or any other nationality which goose-steps awkwardly. 

The Allied Nations, at the conclusion of the World 
War, seriously discussed the trial of Wilhelm; these 
same nations look daily upon the sight of a knee- 
breeches mind hobby-horsing its way through the 
bloody ranks of peaceful peoples. 

There is no Germany today; there is no Austria to- 
day. There is no national pride in these two countries 
now—it is Hitler fear. The prideful nations which 
lived within the physical boundaries named Germany 
and Austria have passed out of existence. The Ger- 
many and Austria we knew respectfully, even senti- 
mentally, are today Hitlerland. We do not ship oil to 
Germany, we ship it to Hitler. We do not allow the 
use of helium gas to Germany, we allow its use to 
Hitler. Anything else is silly pretense. There are no 
German ambassadors at any of the courts of the world; 
there are only the personal representatives of Hitler. 
Austria was not seized by Germany. Austria was seized 
by a man whose bank balance was low and who saw 
in the per capita gold reserve of Austria a chance to 
fatten his balance and increase his buying ability. 

Jesse James and Dillinger operated from exactly the 
same motives, and society seized them both; in their 
case society went even further and punished the law- 
yers and the doctors who attended them, charging that 
they had prostituted their professional ability for 
money. Any person or any nation that trades with 
Hitler is doing the same thing the doctor did in treat- 
ing Dillinger’s gun wounds and trying to remove the 
skin to alter his fingerprints. 

If the pitiful and aging Kaiser was a subject for 
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I cannot say how the truth may be. 


I say the tale as ’twas told to me. 
—Sr1r WatterR Scott. 


trial by the Allied Nations, a million times more is 
there a necessity for trial of the madman Hitler. At 
least the Kaiser loved his Germany. 


N this page we said, in the last issue, that there 
was grave necessity for a great Jew to earn im- 
mortality by announcing his leadership of his people 
in an aggressive, fighting, uncompromising, vigorous 
abandonment of defensive tactics, in favor of a con- 
certed attack. This page cried War! to be waged by the 
Jews for the Jews, led by some great unafraid Jew 
whose people will respect him and follow him. Now 
let this writer say to his own people, the Irish, and to 
all the other peoples and all the other religions, that 
while the Jew fights at a focal point, we must not 
delude ourselves into the belief that we are free from 
the type of insane, murderous thinking which today 
persecutes the Jew even unto death. Permit this dis- 
torted mentality to spread its poison and every man 
will suffer, until of its own weight it dies. That may 
be too long a time with too much harm done mean- 
while, and, unresisted, may encourage another crazy 
man, in yet a little while, to try for greater success in 
murder. 

A great Jew must lead the Jews. They must be 
aggressive; they must fight this fight as fighters. A 
sincere and kindly people must make the world know 
that the very virtues which they possess are enough 
treasured by them to resist their destruction, and to 
fight for their longer life and greater development. 
The mountainous avalanche of letters which has come 
to this writer since that page appeared leaves him 
humble in his exposure to the prayers of a justice- 


_ Starved race, but proud beyond his ability to express 


that he was made privy to those prayerful hearts. 

In another time on another day we pray that it may 
be understood by those whom the word “fight” of- 
fends, that the great lovers of peace, recorded by 
history, of all times, were those individuals who joined 
their prayers for calm with the vigor and courage of 
militant thought and speech against the depravity 
which would attempt to destroy peace. 
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UNIOR sat at his desk pawing 
through his fan mail. 
“Weltschmerz, gloom and sorrow sit 
upon me like a tent,” he croaked. 
“Three bills, two suspended dividend 
notices, would I be interested in some 
anti-flea bite insurance, and a letter in a 
wispy hand from Alabama: ‘Please, Jun- 
ior, what is New York like?’ And now 
you want me to write a column ere 
dawn, the rosy-fingered, seeps through 
the coal dust, you unfeeling worldling.” 
We left him hunting for the “H” on 
his typewriter. Next morning we found 
this mss., pecked on torn chits of paper 
and strewn between his minnidesk and 
the water-cooler, along with incontest- 
able evidence that he had attempted to 
wash the typewriter —Ed. 


How should I know what New York 
is like? I resent the question. Look— 
what is a piece of cheese like? You can 
ask either question without the remotest 
possibility of getting even a passing 
answer. You can weigh cheese, taste it, 
smell it, look into the ancestry of the 
goat in charge of production, and you 
can bounce it on your knee—but you 
can’t say what it’s /ike. And when you 
get to bouncing cheeses on your knee, 
it's time to see your psychiatrist, or your 
grocer. Ask them both over and have a 
party, for all I care. But to come back 
out of those fields, you can’t put the bee 
on the celebrated optical illusion that 
keeps the garbage in the Hudson River 
from palling around with the sewage in 
the East River. 

New York is an avenue of swells in a 
sea of baloney. It fairly zips with activ- 
ity because everyone in it is discontented. 
Its moon is a piece of papier-mache on a 
night club ceiling, and its sun is a news- 
paper. Its face is glazed, its complexion 
is pasty, and its voice is a rasp. 

Here is a city of sophistication where 
a casual stranger will tell you the story 
of his life and where someone else is 
always getting all the breaks. New 
Yorkers are hard and indifferent, a fact 
which is borne out completely by the im- 
mense sale of tear-jerking slobber in the 
tabloid juicepapers. They can spot a 
fraud quicker than Billy Rose can say 
“cover charge.” This is why the policy 
racket is a major industry and a consid- 
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erable body of residents believe that a 
colored man from Harlem is God. 

These peripatetic people live and die 
like hermits in neighboring apartments. 
Even if they speak the same language, 
which is doubtful, they consider it im- 
proper to acknowledge their neighbors’ 
existence, although they would give the 
dark blue shirt off their back for some 
hometown back-fence palaver. Owing to 
the immediate proximity of a thousand 
restaurants and amusements they spend 
hours deciding where to eat and what 
to do. 

New York is a city where a peck of 
vegetables is bought and sold a dozen 
times before it is finally served up to 
some visiting farmer under the name of 
fines herbes. The sidewalks of New 
York, which some mysterious govern- 
mental authority is always tearing up, are 
crowded night and day with millions of 
people hurrying to offices to do uninter- 
esting work that never needs to be done 
in the first place. For example, every 
time Wing Wong, the laundryman, 
washes a shirt, a line of brokers in Wall 
Street lean out of their windows and 
pass a five dollar bill around like a fire 
bucket. Then they close the windows 
and get out reports, balance sheets, 
ledgers, and SEC statements. This is 
known as finance. 

Some of the buildings in New York 
are very high. This is because land is 
very valuable, and helps explain the fact 
that real estate is depressed. Seventy stor- 
ies would weigh anything down. This 
all becomes much clearer when it is ex- 
plained that most of the tall buildings 
are unoccupied. 
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New York is full of statues of the 
dead or defunct, including the statue of 
Civic Virtue. They are all hideous. The 
mayor of New York is not hideous, but 
he is very minute. His name is La- 
Guardia, and he is one third Italian, one 
third Jewish, and one third nerves. He 
is in favor of the New Deal and was 
elected by the Republicans, who oppose 
the New Deal, and the American Labor 
Party, who are opposed to the Repub- 
licans. 

New York has subways where you can 
go anywhere without finding a seat, and 
also the Union League Club. The Union 
League Club was founded to aid the 
Negro race and advance the cause of 
Liberty. But the members get very tired 
fighting for Liberty and rest in front in 
the big windows. This is a lucky thing 
for cartoonists. 

The best people in New York are 
known as Society, but they take as little 
interest in society as possible. Women 
in Society are divided into Old Ones, 
who drink imported tea with imported 
Russians, and Young Ones, who drink 
imported liquor with imported ideas. 
The Young Ones are also known as 
Debutantes, which is French for a big 
party at Pierre’s. Debutantes study Art 
and Music to keep them out of mischief 
until The Day, and to provide employ- 
ment for a number of indigent Art and 
Music teachers. For several years they 
go everywhere with everybody who 
washes and then they have a coming-out 
party before going into retirement. Af- 
ter they are unhappily married they nev- 
er get divorced unless they don’t like 
their husbands, who are too tired from 
foreclosing mortgages at the bank to 
care anyway. They buy their clothes on 
Fifth Avenue from an enterprising fel- 
low known as a couturier who speaks 
Indiana French and gets three times the 
figure that would have gotten him run 
out of town back in Indiana. The same 
style is copied for less next week and 
sold successfully at department stores 
everywhere, including Indiana. 

Men in Society have long, slender 
hands. They are amusing, or else they 
work. Society is not very useful, but no- 
body is to blame and nothing will be 
done about it. This is not very profound, 
but neither is Society. 
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The other people in New York are 
known as the Other People. They live 
all over Hell and gone, mostly gone. 
The men are ladies garment workers, 
floorwalkers and policemen. The wom- 
en are secretaries, laundresses, phony 
blondes and mothers. There are also 
others under both headings. They find 
things rather drab. However they are 
waiting for something better to come 
along, which it sometimes does, thus ac- 
counting for Society. 

Besides the citizens already enumer- 
ated there is a group known as the 
Worst People. They spend their time 
chiseling the others, and are not consid- 
ered pleasant. Some of them are de- 
tained in the Tombs, which is not a 
tomb but just seems like one to the de- 
tainees. Others are on Welfare Island 
because they hindered the general wel- 
fare, and the rest are playing hide and 
seek with a Mr. Dewey, who doesn’t 
like the worst people and vice-versa. He 
is very upright. 

Neither the best people, the worst 
people, nor the other people accomplish 
very much. Without their clothes, which 
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they usually wear, they look very 
much alike. Thousands of young men 
come to New York at 21 to make 
enough money to retire to the country 
at 65 for two dyspeptic years before they 
die from the strain; other thousands 
don’t come and die uneasy about it. 

New York starts clothes, styles, 
speech, thoughts, songs, and laughter. 
It is the center of the American Idea. 
The Idea is half-baked, but it’s tastier 
than some. 


High Hattractions 

The leather-lunged lyric bawling of 
Spike Harrison in lusty old New York 
atmosphere at Bill's Gay Nineties; the 
oldest public ‘ouse in town, with gas 
lights and no new-fangled cash register, 
at Ist Avenue and 54th Street; quiet 
dinners Chez Robert on 54th Street; a 
new glass cage for the swingjammers 
at Sherman Billingsley’s ebullient Stork 
Club, where you can always find the 
gitl who said she “simply despised night 
clubs” the night before; pickles, etc. 
served at each table in ‘‘21”’ in sufficient 
quantities to keep all Russia sour for 





another twenty years; visiting Yale men 
there with that studied avoidance of 
self-consciousness; the Princeton men 
giving Schrafft’s a masculine air by the 
subtle admixture of hard hats; the Har- 
vard men wondering whether they ought 
to call each other by their first names, 
at Child’s; all the other collegians table- 
thumping at the German-American; the 
resemblance of an El Morocco check to 
the daily Treasury Report; the piano 
gymnastics of Jack Fogarty at the Wey- 
lin lunch hour; the ‘‘after us the deluge” 
air of any woman emerging from the 
Women’s National Republican Club. 

The best-looking secretary in town, at 
Lloyd Meyer's Cartoon, Art & Copy 
Service, on 42nd Street; the “Williams 
Wreckord,” a completely daffy burlesque 
of a college paper, better done than 
most; a new swing piece—'‘Speaking of 
Lovely Things’; Columbia’s recordings 
of Russian choral music by the Don Cos- 
sacks; Victor's discs of George Gersh- 
win’s “Love Walked In,” from the Gold- 
wyn Follies, played by Leo Reisman, and 
Maxine Sullivan turning the heat on 
“Please Be Kind.” 


The roster of wearers of THE JuDGE High Hat award: Mr. Howard Hughes, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Stephen Early, 
Mr. George M. Cohan, Mr. Alfred M. Landon, Mr. Faik Konitza. 
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THE MOVIES 


By Robert Terrall 


N Germany, Dr. Goebbels has taken 
over the movies; the actors and ac- 
tresses and directors do what he tells 
them. But one thing he hasn't yet been 
able to do: get people to go. In Berlin 
just now there is revival after revival of 
Broadway Melody of 1938, with Eleanor 
Powell and Robert Taylor. But for Dr. 
Goebbels’ films there are two showings 
a day, at 6:30 and at 8:30, and no one 
at all comes at 6:30. 

In France, the cinema as an industry is 
so disordered that one enterprising direc- 
tor is able to put almost every capable 
actor and scenario writer to work on one 
film—Un Carnet de Bal, or as we call 
it, Life Dances On. 

In Italy, Mussolini tries his best to get 
Hollywood producers to come and build 
studios in Rome, but something always 
comes up. 
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In Austria, a half dozen films, ready 
for release, are burned. 

In Russia, all the Soviet studios to- 
gether turn out about half as many films 
a year as Warner Brothers. 

In England, the House of Commons 
spends three days arguing and ends up 
by ‘‘requesting” Hollywood to make 
some of its films in England, or else. 

And the result, read from American 
marquees, is this: 

Mayerling (French); Generals With- 
out Buttons (French); Life Dances On 
(French);  Burgtheater (Austrian); 
Storm in a Teacup (English); The Girl 
Was Young (English); Lenin in Oc- 
tober (Russian); Baltic Deputy (Rus- 
sian); Peter the First (Russian). 

Two years ago a catalogue like that 
would have been ridiculous in an Ameri- 
can magazine. In New York there have 
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always been theatres showing foreign 
films. (One theatre is showing a movie 
from Lapland.) In the last couple of 
years almost every city with a sizeable 
foreign population has acquired one or 
two of these shabby little theatres, usually 
called ‘The Fine Arts.” But the really 
astonishing thing—it has happened only 
in the last few months—is that movies 
like Mayerling and Baltic Deputy, one in 
French, the other in Russian, have 
started the rounds of the ordinary, neigh- 
borhood, 25¢-before-6 theatres, being 
shown with such pure examples of the 
Hollywood art as Kansas City Princess 
and Radio City Revels. And the audi- 
ences are apparently no more restive than 
they ordinarily are. Hollywood had bet- 
ter look out. 

No American producer is much wor- 
ried about European films taking away 
his American market, but he is worried 
stiff about his European market. Forty 
per cent of Hollywood's profits come 
from foreign countries. And there is one 
idea held in common by foreign coun- 
tries: they want to keep out Hollywood 


_ movies and nab the Hollywood forty per 


cent. 

Of course this is all to the good, every- 
thing considered. But a producer who 
has to look out for the interest of his 
stockholders, some of whom, after all, 
are members of his immediate family, 
cannot consider everything. That, in 
case you have wondered, is why Holly- 
wood producers are so incessantly panic- 
striken. That is why they go out of their 
way not to hurt anybody’s feelings. That 
is why only a half-a-dozen films every six 
months touch on any topic of any interest 
or importance. Unquestionably, from 
the Hollywood point of view, the for- 
eign film is a menace. 
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CRAZY GOLF 


By Alec Duncan 


ERE are the letters that earn the 
golf balls this month: 


SNAKE IN THE GRASS 

In the finals of one of our tourna- 
ments I was one down at the sixteenth 
to Mrs. C. S. Stern, a better golfer. The 
hole is a long par 5. Mrs. Stern’s spoon 
approach was too high and short, and 
fell dead in the fairway. 

Although she was in a good position, 
she couldn’t play her ball; it had struck 
a three-foot snake on the head. The 
snake’s death throes got the better of 
Mrs. Stern’s nerves, and I won the 
match. I plan to split the dozen golf 
balls with her. 

(Mrs.) Martha Coleman Johnson, 

Washington, D.C. 


CRACK AT STONE MOUNTAIN 
I was playing a foursome on the Stone 
Mountain Golf Course when one of the 
men played a five iron on the 138-yard 
fourth tee. The ball hit a tree on the 
edge of the green, crossed the road and 
hit a house, bounced into Stone Moun- 
tain itself, and returned for a three- 
cushioned hole-in-one. 
H. W. Guest, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


TEEING THROUGH 

Mr. Herman Zachry, of Hogansville, 
Ga., teed his ball as usual on a regula- 
tion wooden peg, took a tremendous 
swing and achieved what appeared to 
be a terrific effect. To everyone’s aston. 
ishment, the ball wobbled in the air and 
dropped on the fairway a mere fifty 
yards away. Inspection showed that Mr. 
Zachry, in a manner unaccountable and 
mysterious, had managed to drive the 
tee into the ball up to its head, with the 
point, undamaged, sticking out on the 
other side. 

Dr. B. G. Herzig, 
Biackshear, Ga. 





Every month Alec Duncan will award a 
dozen Tommy Armour Championship golf 
balls each to the writers whose descriptions 
of crazy golf shots appear on this page. 
Of course, all letters become the property 
of THE JUDGE. At the end of the year 
they will all be considered; the best one 
will get a set of handsome matched woods. 
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DEAD ON THE SHIRT FRONT 

Moon Mullins, in a foursome behind 
us last month, called “fore’ and we 
doubled up. We had just holed out on 
the sixth. 

Moon holed the ball in George Baird’s 
shirt pocket, and George swears he felt 
nothing but a tug at his shirt. 

Charles W. Holloway, 
Augusta, Ga. 


FISH TALE 

While playing on the Salisbury Golf 
Course in Salisbury, Connecticut, the 
Reverend John Calvin Goddard, 70 
years old, playing with his son and my- 
self, came to the seventh tee. In the 
middle of the fairway, about 150 yards 
from the tee, lies a small pond. Dr. 
Goddard’s drive hit directly into the 
pond, and the ball bounced off the wa- 
ter into the fairway beyond. 

Upon reaching the pond we found a 





10-inch brook trout twitching his last. 
The ball had struck the fish squarely on 
the head as he came to the surface. 
Thomas C. Chapman, 
New Haven, Conn. 


BALL BITES DOG 

One of a foursome ahead of us drove 
a hard fast ball into a concrete water 
fountain, which stands about ten yards 
from the first tee, and to the right. The 
ball bounced out of the fountain and 
knocked a collie dog off the running 
board of a car that was passing. 

Jim Boyle, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


OFF THE CADDIE 
On the par 4 seventh at Latex, La., I 
drove, but didn’t go into the water haz- 
ard because my ball hit a dead turtle 
and bounced clear. My second shot hit 
one of the Negro caddies on the head 
with a report like a rifle shot and went 
into the hole for an eagle 2. 
(P.S. The caddie got four bucks.) 
F. L. Keith, 
Shreveport, La. 


“WON'T THE BOSS BE SURPRISED TO LEARN I’M THE ONE HE'S BEEN 
CORRESPONDING WITH THROUGH THE ‘LONELY HEARTS CLUB’.” 
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The Judge 














NEW OVERLAND EXPRESS 


‘As we journey through life, let us live by the way.” 


IN THESE luxurious: days nearly all the requisites for com- 
fortable living can be found on wheels. We have bou-. 
doir cars, buffet cars, parlor cars, drawing-rooms cars and 
sleeping cars. A man can board a train on the Atlantic Coast 
and not have occasion to get off until he has reached the 
Pacific Coast. 
But with all our present advantages, further improve- 
ments are contemplated; and the proposed new overland 








THE LYCEUM CAR 


train—to be called the World-on-Wheels Special—will be 
another step towards the comfort of travelers. 

This train, beside the usual well known special cars, will 
have new ones, which will represent the latest swelling of the 
Railroad Bump on Man's cranium. 

First there will be the Lyceum Car, used for lectures, 
stereopticons, theatricals, ratification meetings, raffles, dog 
fights, fairs, roller skating, and the many other modes of 
evening amusement. Some one can always be found to oc- 
cupy the stage, even for Wednesday matinees; and if any 
ticket speculator presents himself, he can be transferred to 











THE Divorce DrRAWING-ROOM CAR 


a slow freight train going the other way. We call attention 
to the sunset gun, on the roof. This, fired amid the rever- 
berating Rockies, will make timid travelers think that not 
only the sun, but the whole solar system has set. 
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—Gin Mill Idyl. 


Following these will be coupled The Divorce Drawing- 
Room Car, for the special seclusion and comfort of mismated 
mates, en route to the great divorce belt of the Northwest. 

This car will be dropped at Chicago, and switched on to 
a turntable. It will then be made to revolve three times, 
which act, according to Blackstone in ‘Every Man His Own 
Judge” (see ch. 9, pp. 1, 317) shall constitute a legal sepa- 
ration for all the passengers within. 

A complete law library (on divorce rulings, etc.), will be 
found over the water cooler. A telephone will connect with 
the engineer, thus enabling timid dames to frequently ask if 
a cow can be seen on the track. 

The Yankee-Notion Car will remove the ennui of the lady 
passengers, by enabling them to shop while en route; and 
purchase remnants on the prairies, or among the canons. 

The Lawn Tennis Car will enable the young to while away 
the hours, and get the benefit of outdoor exercise among the 
Sierras. Rate, per game, $15.18. Games played while pass. 
ing through tunnels, 75c each. Snow storm games, 13c. 

The Barn-Yard Car will be stocked with prize cows, prize 
pigs, and honorary-mention poultry. Thus, although the 
train will not stop ‘twixt the Atlantic and the Pacific, warm 
morning and evening milk, spareribs, and fresh eggs can 
always be had. This system of fresh farm products will en- 
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THE YANKEE NoTION CAR 


sure the most wholesome food, and tourists, as they whizz 
past the home of the Railroad Sandwich, can place their 
thumbs at their noses, and wave their fingers aloft in accord- 
ance with a well-known combination of contemporary life. 

The Laundry Car will be conducted by Un Hung, or some 
other Yangste Yankee. Each passenger can, if he chooses, 
change his linen every half hour (tunnels excepted), and 
have his washing dried in the g/o-rious climate of Califor’ ny! 
A coupon laundry-book will accompany each R.R. ticket, al- 
lowing for shirts between New York and Hoboken; and one 
between Chicago and San Francisco. 

Unkind reader, what does this mean? 

It means that, if you are alive at the close of the next 
century, you will have witnessed strange things! 

A thousand die in houses to one that meets death by rail- 
road accident. Which mode of living is safer? We're trav- 
eling by train some day just to find out. 
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The Dude’s Diary 


A.M. 
8:00—Woke. 
8:05—Dozed. 
8:24—Yawned. 
8:25—Rose. 
8:30—Dressed. 
9:00—Breakfast. 
10:00—Walked. 
10:15—Talked. 
11:00—Cigarette. 
11:15—Sick. 
11:17—Better. 





11:19—Lemonade. 
11:45—Dressed. 










P.M. 
12:30—Lunched. 
2:30—Drove. 
6:00—Dressed. 
7:00—Dined. 
8:00—Talked. 
9:30—Mashed. 





10:10—Proposed. 
10:1014—Rejected. 







10:23—Drank. 
11:04—Drunk. 
A.M. 





1:00—Disrobed. (Forgot to). 
1:00—Retired. 
1:01—Slept. 








































































FOOL CRANKS.” 












“Do YOU KNOW WHAT HAPPENS 
TO LITTLE BOYS WHO SMOKE?” 
“YEP. DEY GITS BOTHERED BY 
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POOR CASEY! 
Mrs. DoLAN—‘DOES YURE HUSBAND SHTILL KISS YE MARN- 
IN’S BEFOOR GOIN’ TO WORK?” 
Mrs. CASEY (JUST MARRIED)—'‘HE DOES. IF HE DIDN'T HE'D 
BE IN NO CONDITION TO GO TO WURK.” 


S 


N a country church the curate had to give out two notices, the first 

of which was about baptisms, and the latter had to do with a new 
hymn-book. Owing to an accident he inverted the order, and gave 
out as follows: 

“IT am requested to give notice that the new hymn-book will be used 
for the first time in this church on Sunday next, and I am also requested 
to call attention to the delay which often takes place in bringing chil- 
dren to be baptized; they should be brought on the earliest day possible. 
This is particularly pressed on mothers who have young babies.” 

“And for the information of those who have none,” added the 
rector, in gentle, kindly tones, and who, being deaf, had not heard 
what had been previously said, “for the information of those who have 
none I may state that, if wished, they can be obtained on application 
in the vestry immediately after service today. Limp ones, one shilling 
each; with stiff backs, two shillings.” 


New York—J. P. Morgan ate lemon pie for lunch. Wall street 
is in a panic. World securities collapse. 

Washington—As soon as it was learned that J. P. Morgan had eaten 
lemon pie for lunch, the Cabinet met. There is no disposition to evade 
the crisis. The Secretary of the Treasury will anticipate as many 
quarterly interest payments as may be necessary to maintain confidence. 

Chicago—Republican committee confers. 

New York—J. P. Morgan recovers from lemon pie. Stocks soar. 
Depression whipped. 
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WHEN THE GASOLINE AUTO PASSES BY 
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HE thing that has us worried these 
days is not the fate of the Nation, 
the telephone company’s dividends, 

nor yet the question: ‘Where to, Billy 

Rose?” The thing that has us worried 

is what is going to become of Stephen 

Courtleigh when the run of Prologue to 

Glory comes to a close, because if ever 

an actor was tailor-made for a part, that 

actor is young Mr. Courtleigh as young 

Mr. Lincoln, whom he is portraying 

nightly at the Maxine Elliott Theatre. 

Stephen Courtleigh 7s Abraham Lin- 

coln, even to the dated humor of the 
period (the date is plainly discerned on 
each gag) and we can just see what is 
going to happen in a few months’ time 
. . - Stephen Courtleigh will walk into 
a casting agency and the boys there will 
say: “Why, you’re just the type for a 
young Lincoln, but there was a play a 
few months back about that guy. Noth- 
ing today, Steve, but leave your name 
and address with the girl at the desk 
and we'll give you a ring some February 
twelfth.” 





May, 1938 





THE THEATRE 


By Carroll Case 


Mr. Courtleigh will then be reduced 
to acting his Lincoln part on street cor- 
ners, in charades at the homes of friends 
and Neysa McMein, and on floats when- 
ever a Shriner’s Convention blows into 
town. That’s enough to worry even the 
WPA, which now pays Mr. Courtleigh 
his hire. 

Apart from this annoying plight there 
is little else to interest the playgoer in 
Prologue to Glory except some prop 
trees which are very weird indeed, and 
are shifted around as frequently as honor 
guests at a banquet. These trees, to 
begin with, look like a wrestler’s left 
ear and much to the amazement of the 
audience (and the trees themselves, we'll 
wager) find themselves in practically 
every scene, so that it soon develops into 
a folksy little game between you and the 
trees: you try to call the next shot, and 
the scene-shifters try to outfox you. You 
may chalk up the score on any passing 
usher and will discover the shifters have 
won by a handsome margin. 

If this sort of thing fails to intrigue 


“You CAN’T Fire Me—I Quit!” 


you, perhaps you might even like Pro- 
logue to Glory for the play’s sake. 

There really isn’t much of a play to 
Whiteoaks, but then who ever heard 
of a Barrymore needing much of a play 
to be interesting and absorbing? Ethel, 
of that ilk, running true to form, is 
both; she is complete mistress of the 
stage and her audience whenever she is 
in front of the footlights. It is when 
she leaves the stage that the play un- 
ravels like a snagged sweater, and 
leaves the other actors looking as though 
they were strung on wires, fumbling 
around just killing time until she ap- 
pears again. And when she dies in the 
second act, the play dies with her. 

The second most important part in 
Miss Barrymore’s play is that of Finch, 
played by Stephen Haggard. The 
Haggard performance is more reminis- 
cent of a hysterical high school girl 
when her batch of fudge has gone 
wrong than it is of the musical genius 
he seeks to portray. 








THE JUDGE 


knows Washington’s hilariously funny side as well as its deadly serious side. 


HERETOFORE 


both sides have been presented in satire, humor, cartoon and in serious articles 
in the pages of The Judge. 


HEREAFTER 


THE WASHINGTON PARADE 
The Completely Different Nensreel 


will augment the features appearing monthly in The Judge. It will be shown in 
your local theatre. 


Instead of You Will See 


Baby Parades, often ridiculous The Cloakrooms of the Senate and House, 
which can be very funny. 


Bathing Beauties, who can be very lovely The Anterooms of Congress, which are at- 
tractive and where things happen. 


Instead of a battleship launching, which is The lives of the men who decide to launch 
important, and considering everything to- them, which is, considering everything, 
day, can be a terrible thing more important. 


THE WASHINGTON PARADE 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


The Completely Different Newsreel 
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CAPSULE CLASSICS 


How to Meet Grand O pera Sequences in Screen Musicals 


I Pagliacci: Peg this one by the donkey 
on the stage and a fellow in masquerade 
costume hammering a bass drum. Nudge 
partner and say “Paul-yaw-chee.”” You 
can take a chance on being downright 
impressive during this spot because 
there’s only one real hot number for the 
tenor. He will be the fellow who was 
beating the drum. Wait till he seems to 
be laughing, crying and singing all at 
once and then whisper, ‘Ree-dee, Paul- 
yaw-chee.”’ That is near-Italian for 
“Laugh, clown, laugh.” 


La Boheme: Don't let this one fool you. 
The pay-off will be a girl coughing and 
singing. into her hankie. But authors of 
opera often took an out with tubercu- 
losis so don’t commit yourself unless the 
boys are dressed like “‘artists.”’ Girl's 
name is Mimi, pronounced Mee-mee. 
Boy's is Rudolph (Radolph). Opera is 


pronounced Labbo-aim. 


Carmen: No chance of stumbling here. 
Soprano with hips will get down to 
business with a bit of 1875 swing even 
you will recognize. Don’t be surprised 
if your girl nudges and says, “Abben- 
neera.” If she does you can get the 
upper hand again by explaining the 
song is really “Love is Like a Wood 
Bird Wild.” The fellow dressed 

like a bull fighter will be a bull 
fighter. Name is Es-kam-ee-yoh 
and as soon as he can he will 
sing the “Toreador’s Song.” 
It will be familiar because it 
will sound exactly like the 
“Toreador's Song.” Toreador 
is Spanish for toreador. 
Clinching remark for after the 
show: “Well, there's nothing 
like good old Bee-zay is 
there?” (Bee-zay wrote it.) 


La Traviata: You can tell this 
one because the girl, Vee-oh- 
let-tah, will be coughing just 
as if she were in the audience. 
The boy, AAl-fray-do, will be 
pretending not to know (a) 
that Vee-oh-let-tah is not all 
she should be and (b) that 
she should move to Arizona. 
Safe to nudge and name song 
they are singing as “Ah Fors 
eh Looie.”” To impress com- 
panion, explain casually that 
this is the operatic version of 
Cah-Meel. You know, that’s 
the one they wrote for Garbo 
and Bob Taylor. 


Tosca: 


If you can’t under- 


stand what it’s about it is Tosca. But 
if you don’t want to commit yourself, 
wait till you see a tough guy with a 
Washington’s Birthday wig. You will 
be safe in calling him Skah-pe-ah. He 
will be trying to force a woman with a 
high voice to neck while another fellow 
is yelling his head off in the next room. 
The high voice is Tos-kah herself. If 
she breaks his half-nelson long enough 
to burst into song, you can whisper 
knowingly, “Vaissy Dart.” Later, in the 
hamburger place, refer to Vissy Dart 
as an ahr-re-ah. Line to impress com- 
panion: “Old Pootch-Chinny had some- 
thing there.” 
—McCreapy Huston. 


Pause 


Take this pause—it is most wise; 

Scan the past and recognize 

Values given and received, 

Weed the patch of things believed 

That were false, and store new laughter 

For disillusionment hereafter. 
—MARGUERITE J. ADAMs. 
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No Encouragement 
I wish the folks who write and sing 
Could agree when “Life Begins—” 
They've got me dizzy figuring 
All the outs and all the ins. 


The songster says “At Sweet Sixteen” 
(A very pleasant season) ; 

The playwrite says, ‘At 8:40” 

(No rhyme and little reason) 


Insurance agents claim “At 50” 
(If you're still on the go!) 
But—has my life begun or not— 
Is what J want to know! 
—Puit Drupy. 


“OH DEAR, THERE 
GO THE SWORD 
PLANTS AGAIN!” 





IN WITNESS 





So overwhelming has been the re- 
action to last month's editorial in The 
Judge on the Bench that we could not 
reprint even a small percentage of the 
letters received in one or a dozen issues 
of ae eee On these pages we have 
reprinted significant excerpts from some 
of them. We shall continue to do so 
from time to time. It is possible that in 
the near future we may be able to as- 
semble these letters in such form as will 
make it possible for interested readers to 
see them all. 











It is not Jewish leadership, sadly as this 
is needed, but Christian leadership that must 
rally the forces of the world against the in- 
justice which is being done to liberal thought 
in Europe today. As long as the Isolationist 
sits back and says: “I do not care what 
happens in another nation,” such brutality 
will continue. I do not mean to go to war 
for I do not believe that war would have 
been necessary. A firm stand by a united 
aroused world would have prevented the 
disaster. 

IsAAC E. MARCUSON, 
Macon, Ga. 

It seems to me about time that the Jews 
got away from the Wailing Wall. They— 
or we (since my father was a Jew)—are 
almost the only race I know that, consistent- 
ly persecuted, have never learned to stick 
together. They will fight for anyone but 
themselves. Eventually, they always repudi- 
ate their leaders, and their extreme self- 
consciousness would cease being regrettable 
if it led to anything but self-pity. 

CHANNING POLLOCK, 
New York, N.Y. 

Your call to fight our enemies strikes a 
responsive note in every Jewish heart. 

It seems to me that our civilization will 
be saved by no skirmish along any small 
front but rather by a concerted drive of all 
liberal forces against Pagan intolerance. 

RABBI JACOB SINGER, 
Temple Mizpah, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Jews must understand and recognize the 
nature of the forces arrayed against them. 
They must fight fascism, whether it mani- 
fest itself in pogroms in Germany, Austria 
and Poland; or in lynchings and wage-slav- 
ery in our own “‘feudalist South.” 

Yes, I believe Jews should fight. But in 
doing so, they should fight, not alone, but 
together with a// progressive groups. They 
should fight, not for Jews alone, but for 
all exploited and oppressed. They should 
wear, not the secular uniform of Judaism, 
but the broad uniform of humanity. 

ROBERT G. HERZOG, 
New York City, 

Just such a word as contained in your 
editorial should galvanize Jewry into a new 
and vigorous mental attitude on the subject 
of Anti-Semitism. Only by building up his 
own self-respect will the Jew be able to win 
the respect of the world. 

Rabat Louis D. Gross, 
New York City. 

The Jews themselves must defend and 
foster those historical processes which ren- 
der inarticulate or effect the assimilation of 
dissident national groups. Further attempts 
on the part of the Jews to render themselves 
inconspicuous by a humiliating self-repudia- 
tion and apologetic diffidence can only evoke 
the ridicule and disrespect of the entire 
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world and the judgment of timidity, cow- 

ardice and inferiority against themselves. 
RUTH NANDA ANSHEN, 
New York, N.Y. 

The editorial seems unconvincing. There 
is only one way to fight—and that is with 
an army and guns. 

It seems to me also that the only time the 
Jew is roused to fight is when Communism 
is to be put over or is attacked. There is 
only one fighting Jew in the world today— 
Trotsky, General Trotsky. 

BENJAMIN S. DECASSERES, 
New York, N.Y. 

There can be no doubt that the solution 
of the present world Jewish problem, unique 
in history, lies entirely in the intensity of 
the strength of a United Jewish Front, 
which shall include a// Jewish social, frater- 
nal, religious, cultural, national and inter- 
national classes and organizations. 

Such a U.J.F. headed by the leadership of 
one of the outstanding personalities of this 
country mentioned in the editorial, would 
do wonders. 

EPHRAIM E,. YOLLES, 
Rabbi, United Orth. Congregations, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Millions of us have been sitting back 
awaiting leadership in striking back against 
our enemies and the vicious and malicious 
injustices being imposed upon us everywhere. 
This editorial is a great inspiration. 

Davip T. WILENTZ, 
Attorney General, 
State of New Jersey. 

Jews have always fought—with the only 
weapons we had, our minds, our hearts, and 
our spirits. We fought the oppressor in our 
own way, and without quarter. More Jews 
died in the long wars against injustice and 
intolerance, than there are Germans in Eu- 
rope today. We still die; because we are still 
alone, and badly armed, in the front of that 
battle. We have no army. We have only 
a little wealth, which can be taken away from 
us, and a few poets who can be silenced by 
decree. But when the oppressor throws for- 
ward his armies against free men, his heaviest 
cannon are trained on that little sector held 
by the Jews; for while it holds, freedom 
holds too. We need not be told to fight, 
for we have never done anything else. It is 
others who need to be told—not to fight with 
machine guns and rubber truncheons, but 
with heart and spirit; not with hate for 
strangers, but for love of justice. Let them 
come and join us; for we have held the line 
for a long while. 

ROBERT NATHAN, 
New York, N.Y. 

I do not believe that the sufferings of the 
Jew constitute an exclusively Jewish problem. 
In a significant passage, the Talmud says, 
“When trouble comes to the world, the Jew 
feels it first.” Our bitter plight throughout 
the world is but a forerunner of the perse- 
cution of all liberals and adherents of high 
religion. It is up to Christians to join with 
Jews in a relentless battle against bigotry and 
dictatorship. 

Dr. Max Arzt, Rabbi, 
Temple Israel, 
Scranton, Pa. 

It is indeed a striking editorial. 

BRUCE BLIVEN, 
New York, N.Y. 

I have read your editorial with much in- 
terest. It is a clarion call to Jewry to under- 
take an offensive on its own behalf, so that 


WHEREOF 


under true ieadership, it may cause truth to 
revail and justice to be done. You are to 

. congratulated upon this timely appeal. 
Never has the need been greater to brin 
forcibly to a disturbed, if not a disheartened, 
world, the lessons of brotherhood, so that 
peace may be advanced and civilization saved. 
Jewry will, I am sure, appreciate to the full 
this message emanating from a disinterested 
source and printed in a publication which 
takes up cudgels in the name of fair play. 
We are heartened by the knowledge that, be- 
hind Jewry in this, its hour of greatest peril, 
there are noble souls and influential forces to 
lend support. Keep up the good work for all 
peoples and all good causes. 

Justice MITCHELL. May, 

Supreme Court, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The editorial on a militant policy for 
Jews is written in a spirit of love of truth 
and sympathy for a people almost hopelessly 
outnumbered by their enemies. It is, how- 
ever, too simple to be plausible. Gone are 
the days when little David armed with noth- 
ing more than a slingshot and a pebble could 
topple the mighty Goliath. 

ELIAS LIEBERMAN, 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 

An aggressor in either international or in- 
tranational strife can be quarantined effective- 
ly by economic sanctions. Christians, ashamed 
of the conduct of their fellow-Christians, 
should translate that shame into positive ac- 
tion. All the leaders mentioned by the fight- 
ing Irishman who wrote the editorial com- 
mand the respect of both Jews and Gentiles 
in this country. I trust that one of them will 
answer the appeal to fight against the pseudo- 
Aryan reversion to the Dark Ages. 

RAPHAEL LEvy, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Your editorial comes nearer to hitting the 
nail on the head than anything I have read 
in a long time. 

JupGE AARON A. MELNIKER, 
District Court, 
Bayonne, N.J. 

This battle is not to be won by fighting. 
For one thing, victory is apt to go to the 
vanquished. One has only to remember the 
war fought in the name of democracy, won 
by the democratic powers, and ending in the 
spread of the most vicious dictatorships the 
world has yet known. One of the greatest 
Jews the race has produced, Jesus Christ, 
and many thoughtful rabbis before him, in- 
sisted on the futility of war. The Jews, like 
the other victims of Hitler’s folly, can fight 
best not by withdrawing from positions of 
power and trust, but rather by fulfilling their 
obligations, be it as judges, government offi- 
cials, scientists or artists, as well as they can, 
by commanding the respect of the civilized 
world for good work conscientiously per- 
formed. 

BABETTE DEUTSCH, 
New York City, N.Y. 

More power to you. There are few causes 
worthier of your support. 

EmMIL LENGYEL, 
Astoria, N.Y. 

I commend the challenge in the editorial. 
I most heartily endorse the vision that rec- 
ognizes this as a crucial moment for joining 
all our best forces. I urge that all who speak 
for sorely stricken Israel, reflect the thought 
and feeling of the Jewish community through 
intimate contact with our people. If re- 
demption come not tomorrow or the day 
after, what then! We shall have assured the 
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ultimate victory of truth and justice. In this 
I join you with undying faith, as must mil- 
lions of still civilized men and women today. 
RABBI LEON S. LANG, 
Newark, N.J. 


Every word of your editorial ‘“‘packs a pow- 
erful punch,” as the fighting gentry say. It 
was designed to shock the Jews, or some 
Jews, or some one big Jew into action. It 
may succeed. It’s an urge; almost a taunt. 
Many a Jew will be stirred by it, feel his 
moral and spiritual chest expand, his muscles 
bulge and his fingers grip. But I hope it will 
not go beyond that. 

For the Jews, or a Jew to fight back at 
the dictators who have made themselves the 
masters of hundreds of millions of men (man 
of them men of the first and second oak 
in their respective fields) and forged on 
them chains heavier and more humiliating 
than those any Southern Negro ever wore; 
who hold in their hands the properties, lives 
and destinies of their slaves as no autocrat 
or tyrant has in a thousand years—to fight 
back at such dictators would be sheer, crim- 
inal, Quixotic madness. 

JOsIAH Morse, 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S.C. 


If more of the illustrious sons of Israel 
were to devote their talents to the defence 
of their people, the resistance to anti-Semit- 
ism would undoubtedly be more effective. 

M. F. Barr, 
Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


After reading your article I’m through. 
You apparently have not found out to date 
what is troubling America and I’m not try- 
ing to be funny. 

Cuas. HEED, 
Ozone Park, N.Y. 


The problem of combating the present 
attack upon freedom of speech, thought and 
religion is not the battle of the Jew alone. 
Jews and Judaism are, in truth, not being 
attacked. We are merely being used as a 
smoke screen to hide the annihilation of 
everything that means civilization. Judaism 
is a way of life. It is a code which stands 
for social justice, for minority rights, for 
freedom and independence of thought and 
belief. 

The Jewish leaders have fought for these 
from ancient biblical days to the present 
hour, but they have not fought for this way 
of life for themselves alone. We know only 
too well that we cannot have this way of 
living for us, as Jews, unless the world 
accepts it as its Own. 

LOUISE MEYEROVITZ, 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE JUDGE HONORS HUMOR! 


Happily, we are so constituted that we tend to forget the dismal, 
the drab, the dreary hours, and remember our more pleasant 
moments. But the serious, the intense and often the unpleasant 
works of art and literature are acclaimed and given wide rec- - 


ognition. 


Therefore: 


THE JUDGE 


has established its 


Awards for American Humor 


the author of the most 
TO humorous book of the 
year; 


TO the newspaper column- 
ist or editorial writer 


creating the best single piece 
of humor; 


TO the artist who draws the 
best single newspaper 
cartoon; 


TO the writer of the best 
piece of humor in an 
American magazine; 


TO the director of the most 
humorous motion pic- 
ture; 


TO the screen actor por- 
traying the most hu- 
morous role; 


TO the screen actress play- 
ing the most humorous 
role; 


TO the dramatist writing 
the most humorous 

play; 

TO the legitimate actor 
giving the best comedy 

performance; 


TO the legitimate actress 
portraying the best hu- 
morous role; 


T the radio performer 
giving the most humor- 
ous broadcast; 


TO the sponsor of the most 
humorous radio pro- 
gram. 


TO the agency promoting 
the most humorous ad- 


vertising campaign of the 
year. 


Readers of THE JUDGE may, if they care to, make nominations for 
these awards, provided the nominations are in our hands by midnight, 
November 15, 1938. They must deal only with American humorists 
and should be accompanied by evidence either in the form of clippings, 
where possible, or brief descriptions of the humorous performances, 
with designations as to where produced, so that further information 


may be obtained in the event of close decisions. 






Presentation of the awards will be made in the grand ballroom of the National 


Address: HUMOR AWARDS 
THE JUDGE 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Press Club in Washington, D. C., the night of December 15, 1938. 










































































































































































































































































































R. SYDNEY LENZ, the well- 
known American bridge authori- 
ty, teils of encountering a five- 

suit bridge game in pre-Anschluss Vien- 
na some time ago, long before a fifth 
suit, known as Royals, was introduced 
in London. It found favor with the 
King and Queen, which is enough to 
make anything a British Industry, and 
soon the English game-lovers were play- 
ing enthusiastically with Royals (By Ap- 
pciatment.) Royals in five-suit packs 
are now selling pretty freely in this 
country; so are “Eagles,” “Crowns,” 
“Castles,” and probably “Rooks.” 

In 1933, the American game of Cas- 
tle Bridge was invented by Ammiel F. 
Decker of New York. It is played with 
five suits of cards and a Joker. Before 
the deal, the Joker is turned face up on 
the table, and after the cards have been 
dealt in the usual manner the last card 
is placed beside it back up. The winner 
of the bid then takes both cards and in 
return discards two from his hand face 
down, which are placed under his first 
trick. Since it is the highest card in the 
pack, the Joker will take any trick. It 
is not of any suit, and a player does not 
have to be void of a suit to use 
it. When it is led, the highest 
card in each hand must be 
played on it, there being a pen- 
alty of 500 points for failing 
to do so. 

Except in the case of a no- 
trump game, the fifth suit is 
always trumps. Another trump 
suit is bid out of the regular 
four suits in the usual manner, 
thus making two trumps, the 
fifth suit and the declared one. 

Cards of the fifth suit may be 
used to trump cards of any 
value in all suits except the bid 
trump suit. Fifth suit cards take 
bid trump cards of the same or 
lower value, but do not take 
those of higher value. For ex- 
ample, a King of the fifth suit 
will take the King of the bid 
trump suit, but not the Ace. 
Scoring is almost the same as 
in contract. 

For those dutiful souls who 
prefer to follow existing con- 
tract rules more closely, five- 
suit bridge may be played with 
the following changes from the 
rules given above: Eliminate 
the Joker and deal sixteen cards 
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“WAITER, BRING A BED. 


LET’S PLAY 


By Dorothy Hoffman 


to each player, exposing the last card 
dealt (the 65th) face up in the middle 
of the table. There is no permanent 
trump in the fifth suit, which is used 
instead as an additional biddable suit 
with a scoring value equal to no trump. 
A book of tricks is eight, instead of six, 
and there are three slams: minor, great, 
and supreme. The new decks contain 
the altered scoring. 


Raucous Caucus 

Here is a diversion for you and any 
number of friends for any idle moments 
you may have between bridge games. 
Its object is to find an adjective that 
rhymes with the noun it modifies, and 
to get this combination from an un- 
rhymed definition. For example, from 
the definition “brilliant illumination” 
the other players should deduce the an- 
swer, “bright light.” Herewith a few 
other examples: inebriated nomad— 
tipsy gipsy; stupid detective—thick dick; 
reasonable citizen—rational national; 
drunken cavalier—tight knight; humor- 
ous rabbit—funny bunny; sad tale— 
tearful earful; sloppy charlatan—slack 
quack. This should be an ample sam- 





Habit OF EatTinc IN BED.” 


Mrs. GLUGBOTTOM’sS IN THE 


ple; drive on and don’t spare the imagi. 
nation; result should be a hearty party. 


Sentence Sequence 

All the world’s a stage, and all the 
players have an ineffable yearning to go 
to Hollywood. Every hamlet has its 
Garrick (unrecognized by an unfeeling 
world) and every Four Corners its 
Bernhardt, from whom we are luckily 
saved only by the intervention of a 
kindly Providence. But this department 
is understanding in its great heart, and 
with this game provides even the cal- 
lowest with an opportunity to amuse his 
friends with his little act. 

Divide any number of people into 
two equal sides, and require each person 
on each side to write out a five-word 
sentence on a separate piece of paper. 
The papers should then be folded over 
and collected. Alternately players from 
each side draw sentences from the oppo- 
site team and act them out. No word 
may be spoken, but the sentence may be 
acted either as an entire thought, word 
by word, or syllable by syllable. A time 
limit of perhaps ten minutes should be 
set for each sentence. Everyone on the 

side that wrote the sentence is 
allowed to know what it is, 
since only those on the oppos.- 
ing side must guess. Naturally 
the side guessing the most 
quickly and accurately wins. 

Sample sentences that have 
been ground through the Game 
Department mill included such 
as these: “Spring is Winter's 
first bride.” ‘‘Most debutantes 
love cafe society.” ‘Pink pan- 
sies are pretty flowers.” ‘Many 
humorists are dull people.’” We 
had no trouble with the last 
one at all. Of course, proper 
mames are out. “Hot” and 
“cold” signals may be prear- 
ranged. 


Congressmen, 
Ahoy 


The more you'd raise our taxes, 
The better it would suit— 

If we could only pick them 
Off the trees like fruit! 


But since that’s not the case, 
you know, 

Perhaps you'd better keep them 
low. W. E. F. 
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“ONE OF THOSE ExPLorers LEFT IT— 
IT SURE KEEPS My Ears WARM!” 


Note From 
a Grateful Tenant 


Dear Good Kind Mr. Landlord: 

Thank you so much for dispossessing 
me. It came as such a pleasant surprise. 
You were a dear to think of it. 

Would you believe it, I didn’t know 
a thing about it until late last night 
when I came up the street and saw all 
the things out on the sidewalk. I was 
terribly tired and wishing I could just 
tumble into bed without climbing those 
three flights of stairs. Imagine my de- 
light when I saw that I could do ex- 
actly that. 

I was just in time for a nice cold 
shower before retiring, as the gentlemen 
of the street-cleaning department were 
washing off the block at that hour. And 
there were my pyjamas spread out across 
the foot of the bed and my bathrobe on 
the lamp-post. It was sweet of you, too, 
to put the bed up against that arc-light. 
It made a perfect reading lamp. How- 
ever did you know that I always read 
before going to sleep? 

And then the ice chest was so handy. 
Really, I just needed to stretch a little 
to snatch a few slices of chicken and an 
apple for a midnight feast. 

Mr. McCarthy, the officer on our 
block, sat down on my chaise longue 
and shared my little supper. We had a 
fine chat. At first I thought he was going 
to be mean about my blocking traffic, 
but I told him that dispossession is nine 
points of the law and that everything 
was all right. Actually, he’s such a per- 
fectly divine person that he put my rug 
down for me, hooked up the radio, and 
took the measurements for my new cur- 
tain rods. I'll have to hang the curtains 
between the two lamp posts. I’m afraid 
that’s going to mean an awful lot of 





work but it’s worth it, really. Fortu- 
nately, I had taken an awning from a 
nightclub, just for a prank of course, 
but, my, it certainly will come in handy 
during bad weather. 

This morning early, I was woken up 
by the milkman’s horse snuggling along- 
side of me, poor fellow. He was so 
sleepy that I hadn’t the heart to disturb 
him. So I threw a blanket over his shoul- 
ders and slipped quietly out of bed. 
Then I dressed, swept off the sidewalk, 
and made some coffee. Really, everybody 
in that little crowd that was standing 
around seemed so pleasant and cheer- 
ful that I felt I simply had to pass 
around coffee as long as it lasted. I do 
hope they come back every morning, and 
I’m sure you won't mind all this hap- 
pening in front of your apartment house, 
will you? Officer McCarthy says he 
would never think of moving me, I seem 
so—well—so homey. 

So off to work, bright and clear- 
headed. There’s nothing like sleeping in 
the open air. You know, I'd always 
wanted to do it before, but I siniply 
didn’t seem to get around to it. 

Well, I must close now. I’m simply 
crazy about my new place. Never a dull 
moment. So many interesting people 
passing through all the time. Thanks 
again, ever so much. 

Affectionately yours, 
Apartment 3C. 


P.S. I found the rent money in the 
third drawer of my dresser, but of 
course you couldn’t know that I always 
keep it in there. Anyway, it makes no 
difference now, because I really like it 
better out here. ©. —PHYLLIS RYAN. 

















“YEAH, His WIFE FINALLY CONFESSED 
SHE Dw It; SET A BLONDE THERE AS 
Balt.” 
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4 aa * 
'T. R.’s” Tradition x 
still lives 


* 
* 
ASS into the Roosevelt and * 
you leave the madding * 
crowd behind. Here is the inti- * 
macy, quiet dignity and un- * 
obtrusive service of a well- 
ordered home. * 
You may rest or entertain at * 
the Roosevelt in an atmosphere * 
as traditionally hospitable as 
that of the great T. R.’’ * 
te * 
a” Orrin Tucker and Or- 
chestra nightly in Grill. 
SF Bins ‘neath the Hendrik 
Hudson Room's noted 
Wyeth murals. 


Cocktail in any of half-a- 
7 dozen gay,intimate spots. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

Red Cap service under- * 
&. round directly from * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


rand Central. 


ROOSEVELT 


* Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
= Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
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Sign of Spring 


Ir MAY be the balmy 
weather, but—like the enterprising 
young gentleman above—THE JUDGE 
seems to be making new friends. 


More and more people 
are discovering that America’s oldest 
humorous magazine is also America’s 
most entertaining. 


ASK us to drop in, month- 
ly! Just send your name, your address 
and your check for $1.50 to: 


18 East 48th Street, Néw York, N.Y. 
For a whole year’s subscription 
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ARE YOU SURE” 


Fifty Questions to Make You Think 





T doesn’t matter whether you use pen, 
pencil, or lipstick. Just check one of the 
suggested answers for each of the following 
questions. An engineer scored 72 on this 
one. 


1. One of these men negotiated the “open 
door” treaty with Japan in 1854: 
Matthew Perry Oliver Hazard Perry 
Bliss Perry John Hay Nankipoo 
Billy Rose 


2. One of these patriots did not sign the 
Declaration of Independence: 
John Hancock Benjamin Franklin 
George Washington Thomas Jefferson 
Button Gwinnett 


3. Everybody should know that a tocsin is: 
@ poisonous ptomaine an alarm bell 


a drink an Indian slipper 
an antidote a hand organ 


4. You needn’t have traveled to China to 
know that palanquin is the name for: 
a small palace an inclosed litter 
a vegetable a Chinese nobleman 
a northern dialect a coolie-driven boat 


5. Pick out the true statement concerning 
pepsin: 
Pepsin is made from the root of the birch tree. 
Pepsin is secreted in the stomachs of higher 
animals. 
The juice pressed from the pep bean is called 
pepsin. 
6. The first United States postage stamps 
were placed on sale in: 
1839 1739 1847 
1860 1845 cellophane 


7. The first name of the great Flemish 
painter, Van Dyck, was: 
Hans 


Pieter Jan 
Anthony 


Jacobus Butch 


8. Zebulon Montgomery Pike discovered 
Pike’s Peak, which is located conveniently 
near: 
Colorado Springs Hot Springs 
Wappinger's Falls Boulder 


9. One of these men was instrumental in 
laying the first Atlantic cable: 
Marshall Field Eugene Field 
Henry Fielding Corn Field 


10. This little sign 
is one of the three 
Spring signs of the 
Zodiac: = 

Aries 

Taurus 

Gemini 
11. The most generally u 
day is the: 

Julian 


Pueblo 


Denver 


Cyrus Field 
Gracie Fields 


Chinese 
Insurance 


Gregorian 
St. James 


12. Manhattan Island was purchased from 
the Indians for trinkets valued at $24.00 by: 
Fiorello La Guardia Peter Minuit 
Petrus Stuyvesant Hendrik Hudson 
William Henry Hudson 
W outer van Twiller 

13. Memorial Day falls on May: 
1 15 30 2 10 31 
14. A large part of which city was destroyed 
by fire in 1871: 
Miami 
Chicago 
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San Francisco 
New York 


Johnstown 
Los Angeles 


15. A satyr is: 
a wicked verse 
an angel 
a minor devil 


a winged horse 
a follower of Bacchus 
a deity of the flocks 


16. Pork should always be well cooked. 

When eaten pink, or rare, it may infect the 

eater with: 
Trichinosis 
Tricotism 


Trichromatism 
Trimorphous 


Trachoma 
Tricycle 


17. One of the following countries cele- 
brates its 900th anniversary as a Christian 
country this year: 


China 
Italy 


Russia 
Czechoslovakia 


Germany 
Hungary 


18. The Swedish unit of monetary exchange 

is the: 
krona 
penguin 


bengo drachma 


iva koruna 


19. President Roosevelt recently proclaimed 
April 6 to be: 
Constitution Day WPADay Navy Day 
Army Day Wash Day Pay Day 


20. Pair the managers with their big league 
teams: 


1. Oscar Vitt a. St. Louis Browns 

2. “Gabby” Street b. Boston Bees 

3. Connie Mack c. Cleveland Indians 
(Cornelius McGillicuddy) 


4. “Casey” Stengel d. Philadelphia Athletics 


21. The Prime Minister of Australia is: 


J. A. Lyons John Buchan Adolf Hitler 
Anthony Eden Lord Gowrie Richard C. Casey 


22. Thomas Mann, a great creative artist, 
has published a book recently. Its title is: 
The Rains Came 
The Market Place 
The Triple Thinkers 


The Pasquier Chronicles 
Joseph in Egypt 
Purple Passion 
23. The song, ‘“Roamin’ in the Gloamin’” 
is most closely associated with 
William Laud Sir Harry Lauder 


Edgar Guest Buddy Rogers 
Stephen Foster John J. McElligott 


24. How old is Hitler? 
60 35 45 47 52 3 : 
25. An alewife could be the wife of a 


publican, but is also: 


a brain disease 
an American fish 
a cocktail 


an alten 
vinegar 
an albatross 


26. May 14, 1938, marks one of the follow- 
ing events: 

total eclipse of the moon 

beginning of summer 

total eclipse of the sun 

April Fool’s Day 

Guy Fawkes’ Day 


27. Who won the World Series in 1936: 
Giants? Cardinals? Senators? Yankees? 
Pirates? Representatives? 

28. This red, brimless cap 

used to be the Turkish Na- 

tional headdress. It is called: 
an attaturk 
a frieze 
a fez 
a burnoose 
a cap-a-pie 
a vizier 


29. A dance-mad generation is now dancing 

one of these, the latest: 
the tango the fox-trot 
la Conga big apple 


30. The last State to enter the Union was: 


Oklahoma New Mexico Arizona 
Utah Texas Idaho 


31. A great early American painter created 
“Delaware Valley,” “Georgia Pines,” and 
“Under the Greenwood.” He was: 
George Inness Robert Ingersoll 
Innsbruck Jean Ingres 
George Inness, Jr. William Inge 


32. The city of Monte Carlo is in: 
France Italy 
Spain Montenegro 


33. The American National Red Cross was 
organized by: 

Evangeline Booth 

Florence Nightingale 

Clara Barton 

John D. Rockefeller 

Martha Washington 

New York Academy of Medicine 


the bolero 
la Meéjicana 


Monaco 
Monte Cristo 


34. Check the correct spelling of: 


eukelele ukulele youkilily 
exkulele ukelele yokeleli 


35. Habeas Corpus means, in law: 
you have the body 
a cadaver 
a germ 
@ disease 
I'll be responsible for him 
let him up, he’s all cut 


36. “Look out for yourself; Kill your ene- 
mies, and if necessary, your friends; Cheat 
whenever you get the chance; Think of noth- 
ing but war” are essentials in a creed made 
famous by: r 

Napoleon Mussolini Nero 

Hitler Stalin Machiavelli 
37. A “dolly” in,the movies is: 

a device for splicing film 

something the camera rides on 

a term applied to outdoor sets 

Mae West's pet name for Shirley Temple 


38. A field fortification 
with two faces, two flanks 
and a gorge, or rear face, 
is called a: 
lupus 
lumbago 
lunette 


lupine 

lugger 

Lundy’s Lane 

39. One of our Presidents saw fit to avoid 

matrimony: 
J. Q. Adams 
James Buchanan 
Zachary Taylor Franklin Pierce Adams 


40. Battleship, the first American-bred 
American-owned horse to win the Grand Na- 
tional at Aintree, is raced under the colors 
of: 

Randolph Scott 

Thomas H. Somerville 

Mrs. Marion du Pont Somerville Scott 

Felix du Pont 

Jock Whitney 

Harry Payne Whitney 


41. In India (Bombay and Madras) the 
standard weight is the: 
pound fanega 
gram gramme 


Benjamin Harrison 
Franklin Pierce 


fuder 
pund 


candy 









vid 


ms 
red 
Ja- 
ors 


42. In 1784 a state constitution was drawn 
up that prohibited lawyers, doctors and 
preachers from becoming legislators. It was 
for: 

Maine Alabama 

New Hampshire Franklin 
West Virginia Jefferson 

















43. Mexic>’s forcign relations with England 
and the United States have been recently 
strained because of: 

marijuana gold sugar 

oil jumping beans _ peachcakes 









44. If someone sent you a fine specimen 
of a male heron, measuring over three feet 
in length and with a wing spread of five 
feet, you would guess its weight at about: 

25 lbs. 10lbs. I5 lbs. 3 1bs. 8 lbs. 














45. Get the football colors right: 
1. University of Notre Dame 
a. Scarlet and grey 
. University of Michigan 
b. Maize and blue 
. University of Washington 
c. Blue 
4. Yale University 
da. Purple and gold. 
5. Ohio State University 
e. Gold and peacock blue. 


NO 


Ww 








46. Cecil Rhodes, whose will provided funds 
for the Rhodes Scholarships, was a British 
Colonial who made his fortune in: 
India Ceylon South Africa 
Hong Kong Ireland 







47. Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, founder of 
the Oxford Movement, was born in: 


Liverpool Cape Town 
Oxford Camden, S.C. 
Cambridge Pennsburg, Pa. 


Camden, N.]J. 


48. René Belbenoit had a problem on his 
hands when he escaped from: 
Jean LaFitte 
German Concentration Camp 
OGPU 
Devil's Island 
Leavenworth 
Bastille 
Bet Mir Bist du Schén 


















49. The newsreels recently gave prominence 
to the fact that Man O’ War, the great race 
horse: 

sired Battleship 

sired War Admiral 

reached voting age 


50. One of these is not a pen name: 


Anatole France Anthony Hope 
George Sand Louisa M. Alcott 
. Mark Twain 


Answers on Page 44 


Number of correct answers................. se 


Multiply by two for score 








Confidence men, loafers, pick-pockets 
and gangsters would not be welcome. in 
New York during the fair the Mayor 
asserted. 

New York Herald Tribune. 


Well, the lid does have to be clamped 
down once in a while. 












OLD MOTHER HUBBARD — 
HAD A PRETTY SMART CUPBOARD - 
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The Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 404 
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Submitted by Jack Luzzatto, New York City. 


Horizontal 


. A redskin you can bite. 

. Peek or poke. 

. Under your skin from May to September. 
. Badge for Boy Scout. 

. Sheltered spot; unsheltered soldier. 

. High-toned boredom. 


. Life sentence risks. 


. Little, but grows mighty quick. 
. Actors forgetting lines ad this. 
. Banker’s bad news. 


. David Harum did. 
. Gallic ardor. 


. Mississippi’s African counterpart. 
. Eat it or mop it up. 

. Not quite a fowl. 

. Goose-Steppers stepping. 


2. It’s been done. 


. 19th century theatrical monologue. 
. Good for shooters and soup. 


8. Before school master. 


. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism. 


. Can chewer without an L. 


. Daily occurrence that calls many to work. 


6. One of the “Brooklyn Boys.” 
. A shift in the wind. 


. The Jug. 


. Skinner. 


Solution to Puzzle No. 402 
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. Where the cream sits on the milk. 
. Smoky City Catcher. 

. The first big appler. 

. Avenue had this regret. 

. Higher than usual. 

. Rouse, as with a snort. 


. An Idée fixe either 


ay you look at it. 


5. You can do it, keep it, or get into it. 

. You’re this when you miss a late train. 
. Women cry for it. 

. Rocky Mountain canary. 

. A famous old-time pitcher (pl.). 


CONAMA Wh 


Vertical 


. Wide at the waist. 


In this you risk a lot. 

Vacation from reform school. 
Two is a natural, four a pleasure. 
Warbling boys. 


. Originator of love in the abstract. 
. Give up? 

. This can start a life sentence. 

. No Bull. 

. Cue for mosquitoes. 


. Cathode’s opposition. 


. The government’s got a million of ’em. 
3. No finis, but the end. 
8. Aged a week, it stands on its own. 

. Shine your apple? 


24. Subsidized Napoleons. 


. Gone through the mill. 


29. If the king is alive when it ends, he wants it 


back. 


. A dinner coat with ice cream on it. 
2. Almost they. 
. Small fry. 
. Smoker’s delight. 
. Into your thick skull. 
. An ostrich’s first cousin. 
. Don’t show this to Ditmars. 
39. How to save Pa money. 
. A horny wrap-around. 
. Gives it the air. 
. Found in kidneys and concrete. 


This carries darn little weight. 


. Dog blankets. 

. Misspelled Operatic Frog. 

. Might be a foundry, but it’s sarcasm. 
. Power of the press. 

. The crust. 


Looks, equals, and betters. 


. Here’s one on you. 


. Once an offspring, never a parent. 
. Not a spigot, but a watering place. 


. A necessary complication of simple precepts. 


ANSWERS TO 
ARE YOU SURE 


Matthew Perry. 
George Washington. 
An alarm bell. 
An inclosed litter. 
Stomachs of higher animals. 
1847. 
Anthony. 
Colorado Springs. 
Cyrus Field. 
Gemini. 
Gregorian. 
Peter Minuit. 
30. 
Chicago. 
A follower of Bacchus. 
Trichinosis. 
Hungary. 
Krona. 
Army Day. 
1, c; 2, a; 3, d; 4, b. 
J. A. Lyons. 
Joseph in Egypt. 
Sir Harry Lauder. 
47. 
An American fish. 
Total eclipse of the moon, 
Yankees. 
fez. 
La Conga. 
Arizona. 
George Inness. 
Monaco. 
Clara Barton. 
Ukulele. 
You have the body. 
Machiavelli. 
Something the camera rides on. 
Lunette. 
James Buchanan. 
Mrs. M. du P. S. Scott. 
Candy. 
Franklin. 
Oil. 
3. 
16253464 ¢ 3 4. 
South Africa. 
Pennsburg, Pa. 
Devil's Island. 
Reached voting age (21). 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


VEN AY SYNE 


Hazy Recollections of a 
Motor Trip 


Yellow Rooster Inn—Dine & Dance 
—10 Miles. 

Steep Grade School—Go Slowly. Ice 
Cold Gas & Oil. Caution—Narrow 


" Bridge Men at Work. Left Turn on 


Red Hot Dogs. 

Yellow Rooster Inn—Dine & Dance 
—S5 Miles. . ; 

Cattle Crossing Railroad—Stop Eats 
Pavement Ends. Tourists Home Flats 
Fixed. Welcome Refreshments Come 
Again. Cabins Through Highway. 
Danger—Free Air Intersection. 

Yellow Rooster Inn—Dine & Dance 
—2 Miles. 

Hill—Shift to Second Hamburgers. 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Sandwiches. 
More Miles Per Soda. Bump Ahead 
Twenty Minutes from Hotel Smith. No 
Parking on Highway 40 Mile Limit. 
Fresh Eggs Strictly Enforced. 

This is the Yellow Rooster Inn—Dine 
& Dance. CLOSED. 

—G.W. 
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If | Dare Say So 


(Continued from page 20) 


Irishman who went to Scotland and 
wrote a good play, doesn’t lionize worth 
acent. Too homely, and he can’t make 
a speech. New York tried making a 
hero of him, and gave it up. 

You can’t scare me with crises any 
more. You remember that awful day 
when we waited to hear the reverbera- 
tion of Mr. Paut V. McNuttT’s ulti- 
matum to the Filipinos about how he 
must be toasted before PRESIDENT QUE- 
ZON? ... Here it is, months later, and 
we don’t even know what the answer 
was. But we're sure the champagne 
must have been good, before and after 
the ultimatum—particularly just before. 
.. . WARDEN LEwis LAWEs assures me 
it’s true, as I've often heard from prison- 
ers, that bankers and perverts have to be 
segregated from other prisoners to pro- 
tect them from murder or great bodily 
harm... . A report awaited breathlessly 
and long: On the Benefits to the Country 
Proceeding from the Memorable Con- 
ference of Little Business Men in Wash- 
ington in February. . . . Funny how all 
the zip has gone out of that once-absorb- 
ing question, who's going to play Scar- 
LETT? . . . Note to publicity experts: A 
good thing can be done to death... . 
And isn’t it about time to take that cen- 
sus of the jobless all over again? Might 
hire a special census-taking force this 
time, and get a dandy figure. 

When the SULTAN OF JOHORE says 
Get out of here four times to his wife, 
he is automatically divorced. Isn't he 
wonderful? I suppose if he said hell 
five times in succession, flames would 
break right through the floor. . . . Greet- 
ings and good wishes to MarK ETH- 
RIDGE, newsman turned radio dictator. 
Everybody will be telling you, so here's 
my diagnosis: Radio needs a little more 
masculinity in its males and a bit less 
femaleness in its femininity. . . . Yes, 
and it needs STOOPNAGLE and Bupp to 
do all its commercials. 
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By Ralph R. Cone, New York City 
SAILING ORDERS 


To navigate the course safely to the home port, 
you must fill in every space in the chart with a 
letter of a word containing the number of let- 
ters indicated in the orders. 
plain the direction you must follow, the top of the 


puzzle being North. 


The orders also ex- 


Each word starts with the 


last letter of the word previously used. For ex- 
ample, your first word (SE 4) starts in the upper 
left space and proceeds four spaces in .a South- 
easterly direction, or down and right. 


Start 


SE—The beginning of life. 

SW—To think, or consider. 

SE—With hops, it has a kick. 

SW—How Hitler treated the Treaty. 
E—How Sherlock found the puzzle. 
NW—36 inches for short. 

W—A working home girl. 

NW—Before not turns quite cold. 
NE—Cakes won’t pan out without this. 
NW—Wild meat on the hoof. 

E—He did this to his empty cellar. 
SW—F.D.’s new one needs reshuffling. 
SE—What a thief gets away with. 
W—Horsemen with a big drag. 
SE—Junior’s dad. 

E—Lettuce-lover —noted for mass production. 
NE—Where you find a price rise. 

NW— Acquisition without the strength of ten. 
W—Deliberately aggravated. 

SE—Used before light and it’s happiness. 


E—How an excited newshawk gets it out of his 
system. 


SE—tThe doctor looked at your tonsils and, you 
said it. 


W—A hung:y hummingbird at work. 
NW—tThat low feeling. 

NE—This is often done to a purist. 
E—High hat supper. 

SE--A British artist makes his mark. 
W—WwWhat Japs send after bombs. 
SE—He’s a Yugoslav today. 

SW—aA compact mass of allied legislators. 
E—AIl proper authorities are this. 


4 
4 
4 
8 
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10 
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NW—One lee. 

NE--Found in Fort Knox and teeth. 

NW-—lIf you own your own home you have one. 
W—tThis man deserves the best in Washington. 


NW—tThis can change a cardinal 
ordinal. 


E—Nature and Goldwyn make these blasted 
terrors. 


SW—In the 3rd person singular, this vision is 
holy. 


into an 


SE—Late interesting condition of Lot’s wife. 
SW-—Where man outdoes the horse 5 to 1. 
SE—What you want the home harbor to be. 


Solution to Puzzle No. 403 
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THE TRIUMPH OF 
THE UNICORNS! 





Dr. Seuss Animals 
Sweep the Country 


Since Dr. Seuss returned from the Bobo 
Isles, his strange beasts have made their 
way into most of the best homes and clubs 
of the country. Walls of countless game 
rooms, dens, bars and nurseries are adorned 
with the heads of Mulberry Street Uni- 
corns, Tufted Gustards, and Blue-Green 
Abelards. 


Each animal is cast in an unbreakable 
material, hand painted and mounted on a 
fine wood base. 


The Dr. Seuss Zoo, 
424 Madison Ave., N-Y- City 


Kindly ship me, postpaid. 
Mulberry Street Unicorns (at $3.75) 
Tufted Gustards (at $4.75) 
Blue-Green Abelards (at $15.00) 


I enclose check or money order for $ 
Name 


Address 








You 


can sell subscriptions to The 
Judge and make extra money in 
your spare time. Send for details 
of this opportunity. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
THE JUDGE 
18 East 48th St., New York City, N.Y. 
I am interested in knowing more about 


your money-making plans for subscrip- 
tion representatives. 























DIAGNOSIS 
(Continued from page 15) 


he'll be perfect.” She wheeled around. 
“Right, doctor?” 

Dr. Blondell nodded. He hadn't quite 
gotten the strudel down. 

“All right, all right! So is settled,” 
yelled Grandpa Spulnick, striking the 
table with the side of his hand. 

Dr. Blondell cleared his throat. Now 
or never, he felt, was the time to speak. 
He looked at his watch, a gesture he had 
often found useful in gaining attention. 

At the sight of the watch, Grandma 
Spulnick jumped up. ‘Quick, poppa, the 
doctor's coat! You think he’s got all 
night? You think we're the only pa- 
tients?” 

Her husband rushed to the closet for 
the doctor's things. Trackstein handed 
the doctor his bag while Mrs. Trackstein 
was helping him on with his coat. 

Grandma ran into the kitchen shout- 
ing over her shoulder, “One minute, 
doctor, I wanna wrap up some strudel 
you should take home.” 

Mamie had found a whisk broom and 
was respectfully brushing the doctor off. 

“Quick, momma!” yelled Grandpa 
Spulnick into the kitchen. “The doctor's 
got no time.” 


“There's always time for strudel,” 
called back his wife. She came out with 
a large package which she handed to 
Dr. Blondell. 

The family escorted him to the apart. 
ment house hall. Trackstein rang the 
elevator bell. As the elevator door 
opened, a sudden draught made Dr. 
Blondell cough. 

“A doctor should be sick!” said 
Grandpa Spulnick shrugging. 

The family laughed, but sympathetic. 
ally. 

“Take a little hot milk with honey!” 
shouted Grandma Spulnick from the 
doorway. 

“A whiskey egg nog will fix you up, 
doc,” whispered Trackstein in his ear. 

“Get to bed early,” advised Mrs. 
Trackstein just before the elevator door 
closed. 

The family returned to the apartment. 
Grandpa Spulnick walked up and down 
the dining room clasping and unclasp- 
ing his hands. Something was evidently 
on his mind. 

““Momma,” he said, “I shoulda been 
a doctor. Then I could tell people what 
to do.” 


hat 


NITE 








Court Calendar 
(Continued from page 4) 


The Mortal Storm, 4y Phyllis Bottome. A 
German-Jewish Nobel prize scientist is 
thrown into a Nazi concentration camp and 
murdered. He calls for courage in human 
ideals. Is that all that can be offered Sig- 
mund Freud? 


The Summing Up, 4) W. Somerset 
Maugham. Maugham would much rather be 
known as a gentleman than as an artist. We 
will do him that honor. 


Three Ways of Modern Man, 4y Harry 
Slochower. Three attitudes toward life as 
seen from the works of Mann, Undset, and 
Nexo. A professor demonstrates that literary 
criticism can exist despite the saws, sawdust, 
and sour milk of the classroom. 


You Can't Do That, by George Seldes. 
But we can—the Constitution says so. 
George warns us to protect our civil lib- 
erties against the Hagues, or else— 


MYSTERIES 


Fast Company, by Marco Page. Rare 
books, common murder, and an amateur de- 
tective who'd exasperate even his wife for a 
couple of dollars. This dick really drinks 
down the bottle (when a bullet passes 
through him the glass shatters). For a be- 
ginner—not bad. For an old, old hand— 
very good. 


The Dusky Hour, 4y E. R. Punshon. A 
book about murder in which everyone in- 
cluding the author is in a fog. Since the 
place is England it is all very proper. 


Three Saw Murder, 4y H. L. & E. P. 
Blair. Humpty-dumpty plot: not all the 
country hicks, nor all the country dicks ever 
put the motives together. Not so hot. 


Nature Note 


Spring awakens in full glory, 
Budding, thrusting, thriving, 
But, alas, we greet it 
With coal bills still arriving. 


—NOoORMAN SULLIVAN. 
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Write * SPEAK * Read 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


Give yourself the most precious gift 
of all—a NEW LANGUAGE—or en- 
dow a dear one with the ability to 
speak, read and understand 


FRENCH e GERMAN 
ITALIAN e SPANISH 


or any of the 23 languages offered by the 
Linguaphone Institute. 

The quick, easy way to acquire native accept 
and perfect fluency at home under the great- 
est language masters. Linguaphone Courses 
are used by America's foremost actors, sing- 
ers, writers, teachers and thousands of the 
public. 

Send for FREE Booklet 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
60 Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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IN CASH PRIZES 





Why Does a Chicken Cross the Road? 


E are willing to pay one hundred dollars cash money for the best 


answer to the above question. “Why does a chicken cross the road?” 
has been a baffling question for years, 


us the best answer we will pay ; dollars, and to the second-best author 


For the person who gives 


of a reason, twenty-five dollars, and the 
next five in line will receive five dollars 
each. 

It is a lot of fun. No matter how 
crazy or sane your answer may be, you 
have an equal chance if it is good. 
The decision of the judges will be final. 
If in the opinion of the judges there is 
a tie, equal prizes will be paid to the 
tied contestants. 

Yes, in the event the contestant wins 
a prize and his or her answer is in 
promptly, an additional award of a 
Dummy Dan ventriloquist doll will be 
given. The contest closes June 15, 1938. 


Award for Promptness 
Send your idea at once to 
Miss Henrietta Cross, Dept. J 
180 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Il. 











MakeYout(Own 
Lost Will and 


=estament 





Our booklet giving samples of 
Standard Last Wills and Testa- 
ments with many separate 
clauses, enables one to make 
just the kind of Will desired by 
simply copying the wording and 
filling in your names. 

With our booklet comes a Will 
blank with full instructions how 
to sign and have it legally wit- 
nessed so as to make in SECRET, 
without other legal advice, a per- 
fectly legal will. 

Mail One Dollar for booklet 
and legal form Will blank. 
Charles Francis Press 
301 West 33rd St., New York City 


I enclose herewith one dollar for 
which send me, postpaid, your book- 
let “How to Make Your Last Will & 
Testament” and blank legal Will form. 


State 
















































































“Carry Me Back”’ 


Back to The Cavalier at Old Vir- 
ginia’s famous beach. Where sand, 
and sun, and pine forest, and the 
rolling Atlantic combine to make 
the unforgettable vacation haven. 


A stately fireproof hotel set amid 
luxuriant gardens, right on the 
ocean and offering every facility for 
play. That’s The Cavalier! 


Gh 


New York Office 
1 East 44th St. (MU2-2907) 


Cavalier 


Hotel and Beach-Club 


Roland Eaton, Managing Director 
VIRGINIA BEACH, 






























If He's Lucky, a Million Men Will Die! 


_JE was top man in his class when 

he graduated from college. It 

was predicted he'd have an exception- 
ally brilliant career. 


And here he is, on the way to ful- 
filling those predictions. Do you know 
how? By working on the develop- 
ment of a more deadly and inhuman 
poison gas! 


He might have been the scientist 
destined to find the cure for cancer. 
He might have held the key to the dis- 
covery of a preventive for infantile 
paralysis. He might have saved mil- 
lions from agony, and heartbreak, and 
twisted limbs. 


But the world couldn’t spare him 
for that. He’s needed to make poison 
gas. If he succeeds, a million or more 
men will die horribly when the next 
war comes. 


Behind the lines, planes will zoom 
over cities and towns, and children will 
fall down strangling from one breath 
of air that a second ago had been clean 
and sweet. Death will have the greatest 
picnic of all time... 


. when and if the next war comes. 
Will it? That’s largely up to you— 
you and all the other decent people 
of the world. You'll have to fight 
hard to preserve peace. You'll have 
to keep your wits about you in order 
to resist extremely clever appeals to 
your emotions, and extremely ingeni- 
ous propaganda. You'll have to thraw 
the weight of aroused public opinion 
against the handful who want war. 
So far, in the world’s history, this 
handful has had things entirely its own 
way. And in the future ? ? ? 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 
ABOUT IT... 


World Peaceways is a non-profit 
agency the purpose of which is to 
solidify the desire most people 
have to abolish the whole silly 
business of war. 


We feel that intelligent efforts 
can and must be made against war 
and toward a secure peace. If you 
think so too we invite you to write 
to World Peaceways, 103 Park 
Ave., New York. 


(This space donated by THE JuDGE) 
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In Witness Whereof 
(Continued from page 39) 


There is no doubt in my mind as to the 
timeliness of your editorial. What I do 
doubt, and seriously so, is its tactfulness, or 
better still, its diplomacy. The Jew, merely 
because of accident of birth, has had to ad. 
just himself to a hostile world. His chief 
virtue, of necessity, has to be meekness. As 
it is he has been accused of too much ag- 
gressiveness. 

I do not believe that action by a Jewish 
leader would result in Hitler’s removal from 
power within six months or within six 
decades; Hitler himself will bring that about. 
What I do believe such a course of action 
will accomplish would be an intensification 
of retribution against the Jews so unfortu- 
nate as to be under Nazi control. 

While I do not advocate the turning of the 
cheek, I do not believe that the Jew should 
take recourse to suicide. 

JACK PEARL, 
New York, N.Y. 


An article that should be preserved for 
posterity. All I could add, that anti-semitism 
is also anti-civilization and is an outright 
denial of the Christian Faith. To resist it, is 
the task of every conscientious Christian. 

Rass Huco H. KLEIN, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Most timely, and a great piece of work. 
LOWELL THOMAS, 
New York, N.Y. 


It would be a great privilege to have Mr. 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis head a committee 
of distinguished Jews and non-Jews in a 
moral drive against Nazism, Fascism and 
Communism. I feel that he would render a 
service to the ideals of American democracy 
as well as to the cause of the Jewish people. 

RABBI LEON SPITZ, 
Ozone Park, N.Y. 


In so far as the editorial calls on the ~_ 
to show a more militant attitude toward the 
movements of oppression, I go along with 
it. I do not believe, however, that they 
should resist as Jews, but rather as liberals, 
as progressives, as human beings, as people 
whose ultimate fate is bound up with the 
survival of democracies. To resist purely as 
Jews is to give the Hitlers of this world 
exactly the answer they are tooking for— 
namely, that the Jews do represent a distinct 
group with distinct economic and racial in- 
terests. I do not believe that this is so. Our 
Jewish culture is enormously important in 
the world’s history and the world’s future, 
but it can survive in the survival of Western 
democratic culture as a whole. 

Max LERNER, 

New York, N.Y. 























THE WINNER AND 
NEW CHAMPION !! 
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YOU MEAN : ; 
HE'S EVERYBODYS) % AND MAILING....... RUSH 


FRIEND | \v OVER AT ONCE! 














NABLE BROS. CO., PRINTERS 




















